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WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pnssed in 
nusic out of sight. Tennyson. 
Wuat might have been the ultimate effect of the 
drowsiness which had so strangely affected Lord 
Strathspey we can oniy surmise. The entrance of 
Doctor Renfrew broke the sorcerer’s spell. As he 
stepped within the apartment the deadly perfume 
almost took away his breath, and he staggered back, 
clutching at the door-post for support. His first 
thought as he recovered himself was that the dis- 
tracted young nobleman had made an attempt on 
own ilfe. 





«Heavens, Angus!” he cried, in a voice of horror, 
what is this ?”’ 

The earl lifted his heavy eyes, stared vacantly for 
au instant, then pointed to the scrap of parch- 
ment that lay at his feet... The old surgeon picked 
it up, but as the pungent odour struck his nostrils 
he dropped it again as iNit had burned him. 

Good heavens!’ he cried as he dashed open 
casement, “ we must have air, or wo shall both 
be done for—a most deadly Eastern drug produces 
this perfume, and to inhale it exclusively is certain 
pen Angus, for Heaven’s sake, rouse yourself,” 

€ continued, grasping the earl by the shoulder and 
—— him & Vigorous shake, “ and tell me what this 

Lord Strathspey staggered up and made his way 
cathe window. The fresh mountain air soon revived 

im, but that awful prophecy still rang in his ears. 
ain Born to be hung,” he repeated as he stooped 

id picked up the parchment. ‘Doctor Renfrew, 
Will you look at this ?” 

The old Scotchman took it charily enough, and 
examined it at arm’s length. 
m: Pray how came you by this wonderful bit of 
pnsense P * he asked, depositing it on the sill of 
lean window as if it were a firebrand. 
td Strathspey related the occurrence of the 








|JUDITH’S DEVOTION. | 


past night, and the doctor made a gesture of indig- 
nation. 

‘The same villain who was lurking in the hall 
before your arrival,” he cried, “and no doubt the 
same who stole the child. I charged Jenkins to 
take him into custody ; why didn’t the knave doit? 
All this mischief might have been prevented. 
Angus, put down that thing,”’ he continued as the 
earl took up the parchment again. “Don’t I tell 
you that odour is death?” 

“Born to be hung!’’ repeated the earl. “ Man 
cannot fight with fate! Renfrew, this prediction 
will haunt me till the day I die !” 

‘Don’t be foolish, Strathspey.” stormed the old 
doctor ; “ that odour has turned your brain. Pre- 
diction indeed! The work of some crafty villain ; 
can’t you see? All that scribbling’s nothing but 
moonshine, and so is the prediction; but the 
thing’s steeped in that deadly drug; and if I hadn’t 
have come in here as soon asI did it would have 
done its work, Don’t you see? You have some 
bitter enemy, and a crafty one too. Who is it, 
Angus?” 

‘Heaven knows!” replied the earl, solemnly. “I 
have never given any man cause to be my enemy. 
But, doctor, how is my wife ?” 

The old surgeon’s face fell as he answered : 

“Very low, my boy,” he said ; “ I’m afraid to tell 
you, but there’s onlya spark of hope. You must be 
prepared for the worst at any moment. The London 
physicians are with her now, and we've all agreed 
ant there’s but one chance for her life, and that may 
‘ai ” 


“ What is it ?”’ faltered the young husband. 

** She must have fresh blood infused into her veins 
—that’s what I came here to tell you. You under- 
stand ?—blood from some one’s veins infused into 
hers ; we have to do it on rare occasions. But whose 
blood shall it be ?” 

** Mine!” replied the earl, baring his muscular arm 
to the elbow as he spoke. 

But Doctor Renfrew shook his head, 

“T’m afraid it won’t do, Angus,” he said ; “‘ you’re 
feverish and excited, and half poisoned by that per- 
fume, and you’ve not recovered wholly from that 














last illness. It must be pure, healthy blood, anda 
woman’s blood would be best.” 

They were interrupted by a light tap, and Judith 
put her head in at the door. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” she said ; “ but the 
doctors are waiting ; they say you must come at 
once, there’s not a moment to lose.” 

“ What shall we do?” cried the earl; * doctor, 
pare oy my blood answer? For Heaven's sake be 
quick!” 

“ Isthere no one else?” replied the doctor; “there'll 
be a risk in infusing your blood in its present heated 
state. It should becalm, healthy blood, and a wa- 
man’s, if we could get it.” 

Judith, who had remained at the door, advanced 
into the roo m, rolling up her sleeve as she came, 

“ Doctor,” she said, hesitatingly ; “ my lord, I beg 
your pardon, but would you——” 

She paused, crimson with embarrassment, still ex- 
tending her bare, brown arm. ‘The old surgeon 
glanced over her lithe, well-formed figure, and at 
her pretty, rosy face, and his gray eyes lit with ad- 
miration. 

“Do you mean to say, Judith,’”’ he asked, “that 
you're willing to give the countess your blood? Is 
that it?” 

“ That’s what I mean,” she replied; “if my lord 
will not be offended.” 

“ Offended, Judith ?” cried the earl; “* Heaven 
bless you! If you'll save my wife I'll give you five 
thousand pounds for your marriage portion.” 

“Done! A bargain, Judith!” cried the doctor. 
“You're just what we want—strong and healthy. 
Come on; I trust you'll get your reward.” 

“TI don’t want any reward,” sobbed the girl as 
she followed them; “‘I’d freely give every drop in 
my body to save my poor lady’s life.” 

On her bed in the crimson state-chamber lay the 
young mother, white as a snow drift, the breath 
fluttering feebly on her pallid lips, and beside her 
sat the two London doctors, grave and silent. They 
arose as Doctor Renfrew entered, with J udith at his 


side. 
“*She’ll do, won’t she?” he asked, leading her to 





the bedside. 
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The doctors nodded simultaneously, and began 
to make their preparations. 

“Now, my good girl,” said Doctor Renfrew, 
placing her in a seat, “be calm and strong ; we 
won't hurt you. Here, Strathspey, can’t you be 
ready to support her head if she should need it ?”’ 

“T shall not need it, doctor,” replied Judith, look- 
ing up with her steady brown eyes, and extending 
her brown, dimpled-arm. 

And she was right. She sat like a rock while the 
doctors did their work, and sent her rich, warm 
blood thrilling through the sluggish veins of the 
alinost lifeless sufferer. 

‘I believe it will save her,” remarked one of the 
doctors as he bandaged Judith’s arm. 

“ Heaven grant it,’’ responded the earl; and he 
added, glancing at Judith’s white cheeks as she left 
the chamber, “ Whether it does or not, my good 
girl, you shall have your marriage portion.” 





CHAPTER V. 
There's nothing situate under Heaven's exe 
But hath His bound in earth, in sca, in sky. 
Shakespeare. 

Ong morning when the winter fogs hung dark and 
dense.over busy London, and likewise all over the 
Scottish hills that surrounded Strathspey Castle, 
there was another joyous clash of bells echoed and 
repeated from every apy for miles around—not 
this time in rejoicing for a birth, but for a life that 
was spared. 

The Countess of Strathspey would live! 

Vor weeks after that morning when they filled 
her chill veins with Judith’s warm blood she lay in 
a death-like stupor ; for weeks they looked for her 
death day by day, hour bg hour. 

Yet, after all, she lived 

Slowly enough she rallied; her feeb had touched, 
as it were, the chill waterg of the dark river, her 
soul had well nigh passed the mystic confines that 
separate us from the land of spirits; and she came 
back to life, with a feeble, creeping-step. But the 
danger was passed—she would wal 

The bells clashed in gladness, and the.joyful news 
flew from lip to lip, till the country for miles around 
was ina tumult of rejoicing. For thecountess was 
beloved by every one, from theeldeat dame that. sab. 
in the chimney corner to the little white-haired 
children that played upon the sands, 

“TI tell you, Strathspey,” said Doctor Renfrew 
when he had imparted the good news to the earl, 
**you’ve need to be grateful. 1’m an old man, and 
I’ve seen some extreme cages, but I never did see 
any one recover after being a@ near death ag your 
wife was. But she’s safe now, yet not strong ; and 
I would advise you to take her back to Aukland 
Oaks, or even to France or Italy for the rest of the 
winter. These Siberian winds are too keen for her 
thin blood.” 

“ And resign all hope of recovering my boy ?” 
asked the earl. 

“ Certainly not. You can push the search ahead 
just as well in one place as the other, can’t you ? 
But, to be frank with yon, Angus, I’m afraid you'll 
never hear of him. For one thing, I don’t think 
the child could survive—snatched away, as it was, 
only an hour or so after its birth. 1 don’s wish 
- dishearten you, but I’m afraid the case is hope- 

ess.” 

The earl sat silent, his hands, locked tightly, his 
face white and rigid. 

* Good Heaven, Renfrew!” he burst out, at last. 
* Who could have done it? I’ve racked my brains 
trying to make it out. I’ve not an enemy in the 
world that I know of; and my successor, if I die 
without an heir, is Sir Rudolph Chisholm, and he 
has been travelling in the East for years, but if he 
were here ’twould be all the same. Who, then, is 
this mysterious enemy ?” 

The old surgeon shook his head. 

“Tis folly to ask me, Strathspey,” he replied, 
“ when the sleuth hounds of Scotland Yard can’t 
geton the scent, ‘’Tisan awful mystery! It may 
be cleared up one day ; but the best thing you cau 
do is to try and forget it, and be grateful for what 
you’ve got—your wife and the girl baby. She’sa 
bonnie little bairn.” 

“| am,” replied the earl. “No man could be 
more grateful. But {can’t forget that awful pre- 
diction. Ithaunts me day andnight. ‘ Born to be 
hung!’ Lam always thinking that my child was 
stolen that he may be reared up in such a manner 
that it will prove true.” 

“ What will prove true ?” 

“The prediction—that horrible——” 

* Oh, nonsense ! gave yon credit, Angus, for 
having better sense. Don’t talk about that picce of 
trickery,’’ said the doctor, 

“But I can’t help it,” replied the earl. “It 
haunts me constantly ; it is never out of my head, 
sleeping or waking. I believe it will drive me mad 
in the end.” 

“Then you'll deserve to go mad,” retorted the 
blunt old Scotchman, 





“ Perhaps so,” sighed Lord Strathspey. 

At the same hour Lady Strathspey sat propped 
up amid her pillows, and beside her was Judith, with 
the little girl babe upon her knees. 

Since her convalescence, or rather since she had 
been pronounced out of danger, the countess had 
heard the story of Judith’s generous fidelity, and 
that it was to He strong blood she owed her life; 
and she felt so grateful to the girl, and conceived 
such an affection for her, that she refused to have 
any other attendant in her chamber. 

So Judith was installed as lady’s-maid and nurse 
combined in one, and for hours she sat by her mis- 
tress with the little child on her lap. 

It was a bright, thriving little thing, and the poor 
mother’s heart clung to it with a love that amounted 
to idolatry. 

“Tf it were a boy,” she sighed, with the tears fill- 
ing her handsome eyes, “ my love forit could not be 
less intense, but I should rejoice, Judith, for my 
lord’s sake—he did so desire an heir, and his disap- 
pointment is very bitter. Ah, Judith, it is terrible 
to think of the fate of my poor babe snatched from 
me before I ever looked upon its little face. If it 
had died I could have borne it with regignation, but 
to have it torn from mein such an awiul way, and 
never to know whether iis alive or dead, is more 
than [ can bear.” : , 

“Phere now, my dear lady, you really must not 
excite yourself,” cried Judith, in alarm. * You are so 
weak yet that there’ano what the c@nsequences 
might be. I know how ibis, but leok.at your 
pretty little girl here, and for her sake amd poor 
a jl sake don't take om so and threw yourself 

ack,” ; 

Thus appealed to, the countess xaised her head 
and wiped the streaming tears from her eheeks. 

“IT try to bear it as well as Jean, Judith,” she 
said ; * but you don’t know how hard itis. Give me 
the babe for just a little while, woa't you ?” 

Judith glanced with alarm at her lady’s flushed 
checks, but she could not find it im her heart to deny 
her; she put the babe inte her arms. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!’ murmured the 
countess, covering the little dimpled face with 
kisses. “Ah, Judith, shouldn’t | have been a proud 
and happy mother if | could have kept them 


both pe 

“ You would, indeed, mglady,” answered the girl, 
“ but trouble and disappoimtmentfall toqees nels 
lot, the highest and the lowest. [ trust id 1 
better off.’ 


“ Better of? What do you mean, Judith ?” 

“Why, my lady,” banitated Judith, “it's only 
natural to suppose the died—it was so young, 
and the night was so stormy.” 

‘The countess meditated for a few minutes, strok- 
= the baby girl’s velvet cheek with her thin, white 

ngers. 

“* If I were sure he died,” she said, at last,“ i could 
feel resigned in time; I should know that my baby 
was in the fold of the merciful Father ; but | havea 
feeling that he lived, that he is alive to-day, and I 
am sure that it is so, Judith,” 

“* In that case, my lady, you possibly may recover 
him some day.”” 

* But how should I know,” returned the coun- 
tess, quickly, “whether he were my true child or 
not?’ 


“*T should know,” replied Judith, quietly, 

“You? Why, how should yon know, Judith, if 
the child had grown and changed ?” 

“The little bey had a mark, my lady—a very 
peculiar mark too.” 

“ Judith! You have not told me of this.before.’’ 

“T have been forbidden to speak with you on the 
subject, my lady, and Doctor Renfrew would be 
very angry if he knew you were talking now.” 

*?Tis no worse to talk of a thing than to brood 

over it continually, Judith. Tell me what the mark 
was,” 
* A scarlet cross, very fine and slender, on the 
right arm, between the shoulder and elbow. I saw 
it when I was dressing the child, and I don’t think 
the doctor or Goodwin noticed it,” 

* You are certain about it, Judith ?” 

“Tam, my lady; [noticed the mark particularly, 
and thought at the time that by no chance could 
the child be mistaken for another. I have thought 
of it a great deal since the babe was carried off, and 
yet, somehow, I did not like to speak of it,’ 

“How strange!” ejaculated Lady Strathspey. 
“There must be some good in it, Judith. The ehild 
bears the Strathspey birth-mark—the. mark of the 
scarlet cross. For years—centuries I may say—it 
has appeared every now and then, and always on & 
male child. It was but yesterday that Lord Strath- 
spey spoke of it when we stole a short. interview 
while Doctor Renfrew was away. He said how for- 
tuuate it would have been if the Strathspey mark 
had appeared on the body of our babe. Like my- 


self, he is impressed that the boy is alive. Ah, 
Heaven be praised! we may find him, Judith!—we 
may find him!’ 

“ Heaven grant it, my lady 


” 


lag a 
CHAPTER Vil. 
Dreams are but starts of an o’erwatchful soul 
Which aiways represents to us, asleep, 
What most we fear or wish when we're awake. 
Bank 

Lorp STRATHsPEY had made up his mind to spend 
the remainder of the winter in the south of Franca. 
-his wife had a chateau-there, for she was an heiress 
in her own right when he married her, and sho wes 
very fond of Provenge, preferring it even to Ank. 
land Oaks, which had been the home of. her child. 
hood} and in obedience to her wishes it was settled 
that Provenge should be their destination, 

Their preparations were necessarily very much 
hurried, for the winter was pretty well advanced 
aud it was desirable that they should mako the 
journey as soon as possible. 

A couple of weeks from the day on which Doctor 
Renfrew suggested that they should leave the castls 
found them all in readiness and the morrow ap. 
pointed for their departure. 

Theafternoon was chilland gloomy, with a leaden 
sky and a degolate, driving vain. 

A bright fire burned upon-the marble hearth of 
the crimson ehamber, and the countess sat before 
it, wrapped im her cashmere dressing-robe, with her 
slippered fag the fender and the little baby gir! 


upon her 

Lo was bending over her chair, his 
fine face full of tenderest love, They had been de- 
bating im vegar@ to. the mosb appropriate name to 


bestow: rs 
3% sh Marguerite,” the earl was say. 
ing, * her mother’s name, and the sweetest 
name im the to me. Marguerite, the pearl! 
it will suit her. "6 you think so, Judith ?” 
Judith sat ata distant window, very busy over 
i article appertaining to the little lady's ward. 
r 


“Edon’t think youcould choose a prettier name, 
my ” she ied, modestly. 

¥ spoken, Judith,” retagned the egrl, gaily; 

“and I suppose,” he continued, “ you are going 
to Provence with us, Judith, to help take cam 
of Lady Pearl?  — was afraid that Meudrick migit 
( some cheatin, or possibly want to claim you 
mself.””* 

“No, mg loxd,” the girl replied, hex dusky cheeks 
growing expen, and the lids ing over her 
brown eyes, “Hendrick does not object, and if he 
did f should never dream of leaving wy lady in ba 
present cendipion.” 

“She would never be able to fill your place, Ju- 
 dith,” coutimmed the earl; “still we do not wish 
| ous interests, to come between you and Hendrick; 
he is a fige, worthy young fellow. When is Lady 
Strathspey to have the misfortune to lose you?” 

“* Never, my lord,” cried the countess ; * thoy are 
both to live with us when they marry.” 

“Is that it ?” replied the earl. * Well, well;! 
quite approve of the arrangement. When is tie 
happy event to come off, Judith ?”’ 

‘ne girl flushed hotly, but her voice was clear and 


steady. 

“Notuntil he has madeanother voyage, my lord,” 
she replied; *‘ he'll be second mate then, and he 
promises to give up the sea after that aud settle 
down. But | doubt whether he’ll be willing, as [ tel! 
him, when the time comes, for you can't make a good 
landsman of a sailor; no way.” 

“Very true, my girl,” responded tho earl ; “but 
I daresay you can persuade him ; he’li have no need 
to follow the sea, for you shall bring him a dowry 
of five thousand pounds on your wedding-day.” 

“Oh, my lord!” cried the girl, “ I would never 
think of taking such a fortune, though 1’ obliged 
to you all the same.” 

“There'll be no taking in the question,”’ said Lord 
Strathspey. “I shall have the money settled upon 
you the day you marry, and think it but a poo 
compensation. You saved my wife’s life, Judith. 

“ ‘The pleasure of knowing it is reward enoug}, 
my lord.” 

“* No doubt; still a few thousands wil! not go? 
miss when you begin to have little ones of your ow 
about your feet; but we'll not argue the point 208 
—wait till Hendrick’s voyage is over.” ‘ 

“Little one—Lady Marguerite,” he continued, 
turning to the babe upon hrs wife’s lap, and pinch 
ing its velvet cheeks, “can’t you laugn a little bit 
for papa?” ‘ 

The infant smiled, and its mother went off int 
raptures. \ 

** Oh, praylook at her!” she cried. “‘ She islangh- 
ing, she knows you, she understands you, Angus: 

Lord Strathspey kissed the little creature, aad 
continued his baby-talk, but all of a sudden hegte¥ 
silent, and glancing up at him the countess «¥ 
that his face was full of inexpressible regret. 
read his thoughts in an instant, and her blue ey 
filled with tears. 7 

“ Poor Angus,” she murmured, putting up 
hand to caress him. ce , 

He clasped the little hand, and cartied if. to hia 





lips. 
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« Forgive me, darling,”’ he said; ‘I could not help 
it. The thought struck me that if we could have 
kept the boy we should have been choosing his name 
and rejoicing over him. I could bear itif he were 
dead, but this, uncertainty in regard to. his fate is 

“= ible y” 

“ie stood for a,moment, struggling hard to over- 
come his emotion, then turned abruptly and left the 
apartment. 

The countess bowed her head upon her hand, and 
the tears trickled through her fingers, In a jlittle 
while she looked. ap. ‘ 

“Judith,” she said, her voice sounding, hoarse 
and unnatural, “ the doctors say I shall never give 
birth to another. child, and that, is why my lord 

rieves 80 for his boy. Judith, Judith, we must find 

im! With him the name of Strathspey will die! 
Sir Rudolph Chisholm will come. in as my lord’s 
successor; and for centuries the-Strathspeys have 
lived and died:in this grim. old castle, Judith, we 
must find the heir!’ 

“] think we shall, my lady,” replied the girl, “I 
had a dream the other night, and somehow I can’t 
put it out of my mind;-I can’t help believing we 

li hear something soon.” i 

“Oh, Judith!” cried the countess, turning breath- 
lessly ange her. * Adream,didyou say? What 
was it 

“Tt was on Tuesday night,” Judith began as she 
fitted in the sleeve of the-dainty little robe she was 
making. “I went to bed late, for I’d been in the 
housekeeper’s room, helping her to assort the linen, 
and I got to: sleep the moment I touched the pillow. 
I seemed all at once to be in a green valley between 
two high hills, and right before me was a little, low 
farmhouse; I can see it so plainly, my lady.” 

“Go on, Judith!” said the countess, impatiently. 

“T thought,” continued Judith, “ that oo in, 
and there was an old woman sitting in one corner, 
and a table in the middle of the floor laid out for 
dinner with, ca dishes. You can’t tell how plain 
it all seemed.” 

“Go on,” urged the countess. 

“ An old man came in to dinner, and he seemed to 
be dreadfully worried about a milch goat that was 
missing from his flock. He wanted the old woman 
to go with him to search for it, then he asked me. 
I thought that I went out into the valley where he 
kept his cattle, and ever so far up the heights. But 
we could not find the missing goat, and the old man 
was about to return in despair when away up on the 
very top of a sharp cliff we spied her. 

“Now, my lady,” continued Judith, “comes the 
strangest part. When we had almost reached her 
the old man cried out: 

“* Why, she’s got kids!’ 

“Bat at the same moment we heard @ strange 
ery, and hurried on; and, my lady, it. was not a kid, 
but a baby.” 

“A baby, Judith?” cried the countess. 

‘A real baby, my lady, and it. a, sucking the 
creature, I took itup in my dream and looked at 
its little face, and I knew it in an instant,” 

Lady Strathspey uttered a suppressed cry. 
apr hurried to her side in alarm, but she waved 

er Olt. 

i. ii ven it a she ord, excitedly. : 

was your baby—the stolen heir, m Ww 

“Judith , oh AE 

“To make sure that my eyes did not deceive me 
I thought I turned up the’ sleeve of the right arm, 
and there between the shoulder and elbow was the 
birth-mark, the scarlet cross.” 

Lady Strathspey turned deathly white, and for 
& moment or two her breath came in gasps, but 
by a great effort’ she conérolled herself, and said, 
quietly : ; 
“aa what else, Judith? Let moe hear the 

“There’s but little else, my lady,” Judith an- 
swered, ‘After seeing the birth-mark I was so 
glad in my dream for your sake and my lord's that 
the hew was found that I cried aut for joy, and that 
awoke me, Bat somehow the dream has haunted 
me, and I can’t get theidea out of my head that you 
Will hear something soon,” 

I have felt. impressed in the same way for 
several days,” said the countess; ‘and I very much 
Tegret that we are going to France; indeed I would 
abandon the journey now if my lord would con- 
sent, I fear that some tidings or messenger may 
reach the custle while we are absent. The large 
tenn offered will be sure to bring something to 


& 
Tn that case, my lady,” Judith replied, “it will 
’ all the same if you are in France; you will not 
@ long hearing the news.” 
snot e pose not—yet I feel unwilling to go. At 
bee time nothing would give me more delight 
ae n the prospect of spending the winter at the 
thin old chateau ; but now I am in no mood for any- 
ing, nor sha’ I ever be until my boy is found. 
t Lady Pear is asleep, and you may take her to 
war er. Judith.” 
he fuithful attendant obeyed, nestling the tiny, 





pearl-fair face amid the embroidered pillows, and 
the night shut down black and stormy, their last 
night at Strathspey Castle. Alas, could they have 
foreseen the many changes, the undreamed-of events 
that, were to transpire in the years that lay. before 
them the earl and his lovely young wife would never 
have slept as peacefully as they did that night! 





CHAPTER VITI. 
Darting Tele Instre, like the silver moon, 
Through her dark veil of rainy sorrow. 


Shakespeare, 

THR winter was well over, yet Lord: Strathspay 
and his family. lingered down, at Provenge.., The 
countess had not regained hor strength’ as was ex, 
pected, and Docter Renfrew had beem forced to 
cross the channel on several occasions, for Lady 
Strathspey had faith in the blunt old Scotchman, 
and insisted that he should come, 

There was talk of prol travel—a, summer in 
Switzerland and the following winter in Rome, but 
no thought of returning: to the castle, 

Despite the expressed convictions and presenti- 
ments of the countess. and her attendant, or com- 
panion rather—for Judith.was sacha bright, capable 
girl, so genteel and sprightly, that it was impossible 
to regard her in the light of a servant—no tidings 
had come of the stolen babe. 

The police had worked to their utmost, and once 
or twice they were sure they had discovered the 
right track ; but the hue and cry soon subsided, and 
it all amounted to nothing, Not the slightest clue 
could be obtained. 

It preyed’ upon the mind of the countess, and 
caused her to suffer from ill health and low spirits. 
As the days wore on and no news came her hope and 
strength alike failed her; her cheeks grew thin and 
white, her blue eyes inexpressibly sad. Lord Strath- 
spey forgot his anxiety and disappointment in re- 
gard to his child in his fear for the wife he loved so 
well. He forbade the subject to be mentioned in her 
presence. The child was dead, of course, he said, 
and they must try to forget all about it. 

He threw open the chateau, and filled it with gay 
company from London and Paris. He gave dinners 
and balls, and did everything that could possibly 
amuse his wife and divert her mind from the one 
thing over which it continually brooded. But his 
efforts failed, for when the winter was over, and the 
balmy spring winds began to blow, and the sun- 
light lay warm and bright in the valleys of the 
Rhone, instead of being restored to health, Lady 
Strathspey lay upon her couch one half the day 
weak and listless and languid. 

But little Marguerite, or Lady Pearl as every one 
called her, grew and thrived in the most marvellous 
manner, and was the prettiest-and the sprightlicst 
babe that ever existed. 

Her mother idolized her, and so did her father, 

et the very sight of her made.him sad, His child, 
he thought, bitterly, yet she could not inherit his 
vast wealth or bear his noble name! It must pass 
into other hands, and the name of Strathspey must 
die and be forgotten ! 

One morning: towards the latter part of May 
Judith was surprised by being summoned to her 
lady’s chamber at an unusually early hour. 

The countess was not accustomed to rise early, 
and the sun was only fairly ° Judith hurried to 
obey the call, trembling with fear lest her mistress 
should be ill. 

She found her sitting up in bed, robed in her 
dainty night garments, her ee hair streaming 
round her like a bright cloud, her blueeyes open wide 
with excitement. 

“Qh, Judith !’’ she cried, the instant the girl had 
entered; “oh, Judith, Judith, I have dreamed the 
very same thing!” 

** Dreamed the same thing? 
you, my lady!” 

“Why, the same dream that you dreamed, Ju- 
dith !” cried the countess, trembling like a leaf with 
excitement. ‘Over and over again [ dreamed 
it through the live-long night. I was away up amid 
the mountain s, and there, in the greon valley 
between, was the little. farmhouse, and the old wife 
within, her table spread out and laid with pewter 
platters that shone like silver. I can see itall, even 
now, Judith, as plainly as I see you,” 

“ What else, my lady ?” said Judith, eagerly. 

“Why, the self-same thing—the old man fretting 
over the loss of his goat. Then we went in search 
of her, and away up on the summit of a bald cliff 
we found her, with alittle baby cuddled up between 
her feet. I caught it up, and, Judith, it was my own 
bady—my little lost baby—and I knew it in an in- 
stant, and caught it up with acry of joy, and that 
awoke me. Judith, why have | had this dream ? 
What does it mean ?” 

“It must mean that the child is there, my lady,” 
replied Judith, solemnly. “It is very strange that 
we should both dream the same thinz.” 

“Too strange, Judith, not to have some impor- 
tant significance. My child must be there, and 
we must go and find him.” . 


T don’t understand 





“But where are we to go, my lady? Did yon 
dream where the place is to be found ?” 

The countess looked sorely puzzled. 

“ Why, no,” she said; “1 did not think of that. 
Did you dream where it was ?” 

“No, my lady ; Lonly know it is a valley between 
two mountains, with a lake or something out in the 
foreground.” 

“Well, we must try and find ont somehow,” said 
the countess as she gathered up her golden tresses 
and prepared to arise; “for I shall go there if it 
takes me my lifetime. Iam sure that my child is 
there; and this dream has been sent us by Heaven. 
It could not be otherwise, Judith. Ob, yon can’t 
think how vivid, how strangely life-like and real it 
all was.” 

“Yes, my lady; I know just how it was with me, 
and I have believed ever since that the baby was 
there.” 

“T dreamed the same thing so often—a dozen 
times at least through the night. I would awake, 
and start up, and assure myself that it was only a 
dream, but, the moment I closed my eyes, there it 
was again—the little farmhouse, the oli couple, and 
the bald mountain cliff, and the milch-goat, with 
my little babe between her feet. I can even remem- 
ber, it was all so vivid, that when I kissed his little 
mouth in my rapture it was warm and wet with 
the milk he had just sucked. Oh, my darling, my 
lost baby !”’ 

She buried her face in her hands and burst into 
hysterical sobbing. 

“And when I told Lord Strathspey,” she con- 
tinued, in a tone of reproach, ‘* he seemed to make 
light of it, and said it was merely a reproduction of 
your dream in my mind, because I had thought so 
much of it; and he felt sure it would amount to 
nothing.” 

“ His lordship has been disappointed so often, he 
is getting hopeless,” said Judith, soothingly, as she 
gathered up the gleaming golden hair that streamed 
around the countess’s shoulders; “and men, you 
know, my lady, are never credulous about dreams 
and such things like women are. But don’t you 
fret—it will all come out right in the end. We shall 
be travelling this summer, and who knows that we 
may chance upon the spot? If Heaven has sent us 
the dream we may trust to Providence to guide us 
to the right place.” 

“ Oh, you dear, comforting soul,” cried the coun- 
tess, throwing her arms impulsively about the girl’s 
neck, ‘ What should Ido without you? I really 
think you are one of the truest friends I have in the 
world!” , 

“Indeed, my lady,” replied the girl, with emotion, 
“there’s nothing | would not be willing to do for 

ou.” 

ae I believe you, my good Judith,” replied the 
countess; “‘and I shall rely on you to help me to 
unravel the terrible mystery. Judith,” she added, 
“have you ever wondered what secret. enemy has 
done us this cruel wrong? In Heaven’s name, 
Judith, who in all the world can bear such malice 
against me or my husband ?”’ 

The girl flushed slightly, and averted her eyes, 

“ ‘Time will bring it all to light, my lady,” she an- 
swered, evasively. “Meanwhile all you can do is 
to wait and trust to Heaven.” 

“ But I cannot wait. I must work—I must find 
my child. The heir to Strathspey Castle must be 


found.” 
(To be continued.) 








TorPEDOES AND SHRIMPS.—Owing to the destrue- 
tion of surimping by the laying down of torpedoes in 
the Medway, a claim for compensation has been sent 
iv, From torpedoes to shrimps seems a curious de- 
scent ; of course the wires prevent shrimping. 

Lonpon To EpINBURGH IN NINE AND A HALF 
Hours.—“ ‘he Edinburgh stage coach for the better 
accommodation of passengers will be altered toa new 
genteel two-end glass inachine, hung on steel springs, 
exceedingly light and easy, to go to London in ten 
days in summer, and twelve in winter.” Such was 
the announcement contained in a prospectus issued 
about the middle of the last century by the spirited 
promoters of those days. About the samo time it 
was announced that a waggon would leave the Grass 
Market every ‘luesday for the north, ).V., but on 
Wednesday. whether or no (rather “a remark” for 
a Scotchman, that), There were bold and enter- 
prizing men in those days, but their enterprize was 
not liberally rewarded ; for Sir Walter Scott tells of 
the letter-bag arriving in Edinburgh during the year 
1745 with but one letter in it—that for the British 
Liuen Company; and in the same year the Scotch 
mail arrived in London also with but one letter, for 
Sir William Pulteney, the banker. We have made 
some progress since then—“ London to Ediuburgh 
in Nine and a Half Hours” meets the eye at every 
turn, and there is yet more to be done under the 
sulutary influence of competition before it can be said 
with truth that the “mail train north ” has reached 
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the limits of its speed, we hope and trust with the first 
of all considerations in the mind of the conquerors of 
time—“' safety.” 








SCIENCE. 


PowDERED CoAL ror UNHEALTHY PLANTS.— 
A correspondent states that he purchased a very 
fine rosebush, full of buds, and, after anxious] 
awaiting their maturing, was greatly disappointed, 
when this took place, to find the flowers small, in- 
significant in appearance, and of a dull, faded colour. 
Incited by the suggestion of -a friend, he then tried 
the experiment of filling in the top of the pot, 
around the bush, to the depth of half an inch, with 
finely pulverized stone coal. In the course of a few 
days he was astonished at seeing the roses assume 
a beautiful red hue, as brilliant and lively as he 
could desire. He tried the same experiment upon a 
pot of petunias, and, soon after, all the pale and in- 
definite-coloured ones became of a bright red or 
lilac, and the white petunias were variegated with 
beautiful red stripes. Some of the lilac petunias be- 
came a fine dark blue. Other flowers experienced 
similar alterations; those of a yellow colour alone 
remained insensible to the influence of the coal. 

Dyeing VENrEERS.—It has been found that ve- 
neers soaked for twenty-four hours in a solution of 
caustic soda containing ten per cent. of soda, and 
boiled therein for half an hour, may be, after wash- 
ing them with sufficient water to remove the alkali, 
dyed throughout their mass. After being dyed they 
must be dried between sheets of paper and pressed 
to keep their shape. It is stated that if, after the 
veneers have been treated in this way, they are left 
for twenty-four hours in a hot decoction of log- 
wood (one part of logwood in three of water), then 
superticially dried and placed in a hot solution of 
copperas (one part of copperas to thirty of water) 
they will in twenty-four hours be dyed a beautiful 
black. A solution of one part of picric acid in sixty 
of water, with ammonia added until perceptible to 
the nose, dyes the veneers a yellow which is not af- 
fected by subsequent varnishing ; and coralline dis- 
solved in hot water, to which a little caustic soda 
and one-fifth of its volume of soluble glass has been 
added, produces shades of rose colour differing with 
the amount of coralline used. 





RAILWAY TORPEDOES. 

A nEaT and effective device for securing conveni- 
ence and safety in railroad operations is the “ tor- 
pedo,” or alarm signals. 

This little affair consists of a tin box, about the 
size and shape of the smullest size blacking-boxes. 
The box is filled with an explosive compound, and 
two pieces of tin are soldered to two opposite sides 
of the box, perpendicular to its sides or edges, for 
fastening it to the rail. ‘These boxes explode on the 
principle of the percussion cap, with a loud report. 
‘They are in use on some roads for night signals and 
in foggy weather, when lights or flags would not be 
seen in time to prevent accident. Workmen are 
provided with these torpedoes, and in case of dan- 
ger they are placed on the rail far enough from the 
place of danger to prevent disaster. Usually three 
of them are placed a few feet apart to ensure their 
being heard by the engineer. They are reliable, and 
will — at the touch of the wheel at the slowest 
speed. 

It is said that a Transatlantic company uses 35,000 
of these torpedoes per annum on the roads which it 
traverses. ‘This is a good showing in favour of the 
contrivance, and doubtless many serious accidents 
are prevented by their use. They cost but a trifle. 
This company (the Reading) is always ready to adopt 
gocd mprovements, 

Some genius might do a good thing by contriving 
a plan by which a torpedo could be placed on the 
rail at drawbridges and switches in case of misplace- 
ment. 

ALLOYS OF COPPER AND ZINC. 

THESE two metals will mix with each other in all 
proportions, The colour of the alloy varies with 
the proportion of zinc present, from almost copper 
red to zinc white. The alloys are made by mixing 
granulated copper and zinc in proper amounts, plac- 
ing the mixture in black lead or Hessian crucibles, 
and putting these in a suitable furnace. The alloy 
must be removed as soon as melted, since by ex- 
posure to a high temperature it loses zinc. 

Several of these alloys have received distinctive 
names, _Pinchbeck contains 6 or 7 parts of zinc 
to 94 or 93 parts of copper. It has a reddish colour 
resembling red gold, and was formerly much used 
for watches and jewellery. When pale gold became 
fashionable the alloy was also changed and it was 
called oroide ; this consists of 10 parts of zinc to 90 
of copper. Another alloy which is frequently used 
asa base for gilded articles is called tombac, and 
coutains from 20 to 30 parts of zinc and 70 to80 of 
copper. Dutch gold, which is used for imitation of 





gilding, is composed of 14 parts of zinc and 86 of 
copper. This is malleable, and can be hammered 
into very thin sheets. 

Brass contains 33°3 parts of zinc to 66°7 parts of 
copper, varying, however, somewhat from these 
proportions according to the use that is to be made 
of it. It has several advantages over pure copper, 
besides being cheaper. It is much easier to work in 
the lathe, being harder and not so tough. It will 
also make perfect castings, which are hard to obtain 
from pure copper. A little lead is frequently added 
to brass, as it is not so tough, and does not clog the 
file when containing about one per cent. of this metal. 
Prince metal and mosaic gold are of the same com- 
position as brass. 

Ormolu contains equal parts of copper and zinc. 
Muntz, or yellow metal, differs from other brass in 
that it may be rolled when hot ; it contains 40 parts 
of zinc to 60 of copper. The ordinary hard solder 
for brass may be made by melting two parts of brass 
with one of zinc. 

Sterro metal contains, besides copper and zinc, a 
little tin and iron; it is very hard, and has been 
proposed as a substitute for yellow metal in sheath- 
ing ships. Mallet’s brass, which is used for pro- 
tecting iron from oxidation, contains 25°4 parts of 
copper to 74°6 of zinc. 








IN SUMMER TIME, 





TuHE corn blades bursting*their emerald sheaths, 
Like the jewelled spears of a pageant shine ; 
The ped a shake from their bloomy wreaths 
The subtle sweets of an airy wine ; 
The delicate fronds of the brake unfold 
To the passionate kiss of the glowing Noon; 
And the harvests shine with a pallid gold 
Caught from the showery locks of June. 


Over the broad green intervale 
Like a silver serpent the river writhes; 
The covert shrills with the piping quail, 
And the meadows flash with the ringing scythes, 
Far over yon peak in the rosy West 
One pale cloud broods on her folded wing, 
Like the snowy plume of a warrior’s crest 
In the sheen of the camp fire glittering. 


Deep in the dingle the fox-gloves hang 
Their pitchers of purple and gold and brown; 
The barberry boughs, with a musical twang, 
Scatter their shadows and blossoms down: 
All tints and sounds of the perfect day 
Are set in the minor key of rest, 
From the droning bee on the drooping spray 
To the brooding bird on her drowsy ww 
» A.B, 





NEED FOR ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Mripway between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
lies an elevated plateau of land, over three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, uninhabited and unin- 
habitable. The soil is rich in every element that com- 
bines to produce vegetation, the atmosphere is pure 
and healthy ; nothing is needed but water. For twelve 
hundred miles the traveller follows the westward 
course of the sun without the sight of grass or tree, 
except where some stream gives life and greenness 
to its narrow margin; he sees nothing in all his 
course but the dry, gray sage brush, contemptuously 
known to miners as grease wood. This great plain 
is above dew point, rain is a comparative stranger, 
and the streams that start through the mountains 
after a short fight for life sink away into the sands 
of the desert. ‘To tap these springs, uselessly spark- 
ling in their underground darkness, it is only neces- 
sary to bore a hole not far from five hundred feet 
deep, at an average expense of about one thousand 
three hundred pounds, and in return for this trifling 
outlay the surrounding territory will be converted 
into the home of man. 

When water can be obtained no country. could be 
more productive. Polygamous Utah presents acity 
whose streets gladden the eye with foliage and the 
ear with the ripple of water, and the population 
about the city raise enough for its consumption and 
for large sales to traveller and to outsider. ‘he 
young colony of Greeley grows apace on the strength 
of its water, brought from afar. Whenever this can 
be secured agriculture follows. To obtain this ele- 
ment one man proposes tv dam up the Colorado and 
scatter its waters over the plain. Others offer to 
catch the snow cold streams as they leave the base 
of the mountains and distribute them among the 
neighbouring farms. But these sources of supply 
would be literally but drops in the desert compared 
with the great extent of waterless territory, and 
would be entirely local in the amount they would 
furnish. There is but one certain source of supply 
for irrigation or consumption, and that is by arte- 
sian wells. 

The oldest artesian well in Europe is at Lillers, in 
the Pas de Calais, and from its mouth water has 
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flowed uninterruptedly for seven hundred and forty. 


six years. 

ost valuable of artesian wells—valuable not ao 
much for its large amount of water as for its con. 
tributions to science—is that of Grenelle, in Paris, 
It was sunk eighteen hundred and two feet below 
the surface of Paris, or sixteen hundred and ninety. 
eight feet below the level of the sea, before it reached 
water. Such is the force of hydrostatic pressure 
that the water is not only impelled eighteen hundred 
feet to the surface of the earth, but gushes upward 
one hundred and twenty-two feet farther, supplying 
more than half a million of gallons a day of pure, 
soft water for municipal use, It has fully repaid its 
cost in its benefit to Paris; it has also benefited 
the world and science by proving the correctness of 
geological theories. The student foretells to us the 
inner structure of the earth before the first blow of 
the pick is struck, and makes known a certainty of 
water where the only surface signs are sterility and 
barrenness. 

The deepest artesian well in America, and one of 
the deepest in the world, sunk by the Messrs. Bel. 
cher for their sugar works near St. Louis, brings to 
light nearly five thousand gallons an hour, but its 
warm temperature of 73 degrees Fahrenheit and its 
saline qualities render it unfit for most purposes, 





Tue New CATHEDRAL TO BE ERECTED AT Epiy- 
BURGH.—An extention of time has been granted to the 
architects engaged in competing for the erection of the 
new cathedral at Edinburgu—namely, until August 
1. This was rendered necessary by the alterations 
required in their drawings, in consequence of an ad- 
ditional sum of 20,0002. being allowed for the cost of 
the cathedral. The amount to be expended ypon the 
building is 65,0007. exclusive of stained glags, bells, 
organ, and architect’s premium, which, with various 
outlays, will probably bring up the total sum to 
75,0001. As, however, no money can be applied to 
the other objects of the Walker Bequest until tho 
cathedral is completed, the accumulation of yearly 
income in the interval will be more than sufficient to 
meet this excess of expenditure, and the Church at 
large will not suffer by it. 

HistoricaL Monuments.—At the request of Mr. 
Layard, late First Commissioner of Works, tho Coun- 
cil of the Society of Antiquaries have been engaged 
in the collection of a list of such regal and historical 
tombs or monuments existing in cathedrals, churches, 
and other public places and buildings as, in their opi- 
nion, it would be desirable to place under the pro- 
tection and supervision of the Government, with s 
view to their proper custody and preservation. Al- 
though the council of that society have always con- 
sidered it one of their chief functions to preserve all 
such interesting memorials of the past, yet they very 
gladly set the requisite machiuery in motion for 
carrying into effect the expressed wishes of the Works 
Commissioner. For that purpose a special committee 
was formed at the beginning of the year 1869, and the 
results of their operations have been made public. 
The manner of their proceeding has been to distribute 
the counties of England and Wales among such fel- 
lows of the society, whether members of the commit- 
tee or not, as appeared most likely, from their local 
knowledge or other reasons, to be able to furnish 
satisfactory information as to the monuments in ex- 
istence in the districts respectively assigned to them, 
and to make returns according to a uniform plan sult- 
able for tabulation, At the outset it was thought 
highly necessary to circumscribe the inquiry, and the 
following resolutions were accordingly adopted: 
1, ‘That the inquiry be limited to monuments of pet- 
sons who died not later than the year 1760. 2. That 
for defining the meaning of the terms “ regal and his- 
torical tombs or monuments,” the word “regal ” should 
be held to comprise the following classes: 1. Kings 
and queens regnant of England or Scotland. 2 
Queens consort. 8. Princes consort. 4, Parents of 
the kings and queens before mentioned. 5. Children 
and grandchildren of such kings and queens. 6, Male 
descendants of kings’ sons in an uubroken male live. 
7. Such other descendants of kings as have traus- 
mitted a right of succession to the throne. 8. Such 
brothers and sisters of kings and queens before mén- 
tioned as are not included under the previous heads. 
And the word “ historical” shall be held to include 
the following classes: 1, All archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. 2. All lord high chancellors sud 
lord-keepers. 8. All lord high treasurers. 4. 
chief justices. 5. Eminent statesmen and ambassi- 
dors. 6. Persons eminent in theology, science, lite 
rature, and art. 7. Eminent naval and military pel 
sonages. 8. Eminent merchants. 9. Other persons 
of note. In drawing up these resolutions and pre- 
seuting the consequent researches it will be seen that 
regard was not had to the value of the monuments 49 
mere works of art, but to the importance of 
persons commemorated as actors in the great drams 
of our national history. 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“One Sparkle of Gold,” ** Evelyn's Plot,” §c., ce. 


—~>—_- 
CHAPTER XL. 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
‘The lower still I fall, only supreme in misery, 
Could I repent and still obtain 
By act of grace my former state, how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts. 

Mrs. CONSELL was anxiously watching for the 
roturn of her idiot son on that terrible night of 
Pauline’s arrest. 

She had that tender, anxious care for the afflicted 
offspring who was her sole living object to cherish in 
the world which so seldom survives infancy or early 
childhood, but which his helpless misery kept fresh 
and warm in the mother’s breast, 

“It is strange, very strange,” she murmured as 
the hours went on. “I never knew him to be so late, 
never since the night when he brought home that 
unfortunate who has lingered so long between life 
anddeath. Whore can he be? Surely he is not in 
the same trouble he rescued his fellow creature 
irom,” she added, impatiently pacing the floor. 
“Yes, fellow creature,” she repeated, defiantly ; 
“poor Davie is no less Heaven’s creature than the 
noblest of the land. Ay, and he saved life too, and 
Iwill see to it that he does not lose his reward, no, not 
if there is justice in Heaven, for there is but little 
on earth,” she continued, bitterly, “‘ my poor idiot 
boy will have more merit in the Almighty’s eyes for 
saving a life than the butchers who call themselves 
ne ,gentlemen and shoot each other down like 

ogs. 


As if in response to her soliloquy there wasa faint 
call that would have escaped many a dulled sense 
from the secret chamber of the humble cottage, and 
Mrs. Consell hastened up the narrow ladder to obey 
the summons. 

The sufferer was changed since the time when, to 
all appearance, each gasping breath threatened to 

e his last. 

His head was still carefully bandaged indeed, and 
the poor, helpless arm hung over the coverlet in utter 
powerlessness for the moment, and the cheeks were 
sunken and haggard as those of acorpse. But there 
Was a life hue on the still pallid skin, a returning 
vigour in the eyes, which proved that the lamp of life 
wee not extinct, that it had not dried up, and that the 
a Was still fulfilling its functions in supplying 

tain and nerves with their nutriment. 

id you want anything?” asked the dame, with 
qpetiene kindliness that she would scarcely have 
colaved to any but the protégé of her cherished 
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(THE SHADOW ON THE WINDOW.] 


_ “Tam thirsty. Give mea little drink,” he said, 
in a distinct but feeble voice. ‘I grieve to give you 
so much trouble, my kind nurse, but the day may 
come when I can fully repay it.” 

* Will you render me such recompense in the way I 
most desire ?” she asked as she poured ont a cooling 
drink and held it to the sufferer’s lips with cold but 
not unfeeling composure. 

* Provided it be within reach,”’ he returned, with 
a sigh of relief that the refreshment afforded his 
parched mouth. 

“That is easily proved,” she said, sitting down by 
the low couch. “ Stranger, my son, the saviour of 
se life, needs no ordinary measure of help from 

is'kind. Heaven has denied him the usual facul- 
ties of man, still he had sense and strength to save 
you from certain death. Is it much to ask that you 
fd his friend and guardian through his helpless 
ep” 

The invalid looked incredulously at her. 

“You must be very trusting to think it even likely 
or possible that a shattered cripple will ever have 
the chance to befriend any human being again, 
and you appear to me as if you might weil survive 
such a battered object as I have become. But, as you 
say, I am indeed bound to your son by every law of 
humanity, and I will not forget the debt. ‘Tell me 
once again where and how he found me, for the 
whole past seems in hopeless confusion and mist be- 
fore me.” 

“He could not tell the tale himself very dis- 
tinctly,” she resumed, *‘ but his story seemed ail to 
tend to one point, that he was searching among the 
ruins of that fallen pit for some of the iron speci- 
mens that he values like a child, when he discovered 
some trace of a human form buried beneath the rub- 
bish, and, with his usual dislike to mingling with 
his kind, he did not summon help, but persevered in 
his long, difficult task, till by his singular strength 
of arm he dug out what seemed to him and to me 
also the disfigured, terrible remains of a human 
being.” 

The invalid shuddered. : 

“ Perhaps it would have been better to have left 
me to my fate,”’ he murmured. ‘ But no, no; at 
least I can live for revenge. Goon, my good dame,” 
he continued, aloud. 

“* There is little more to tell, save that at the risk 
of his own life he brought you hither, and I, for his 
sake, gave you safety and shelter and care in this 
lone chamber.” 

“Then no one but yourself and your son knows 
that Iam here. May I ask why you observed such 
secrecy f’’ he inquired. 

“ Because I have lived long enough to think that 
where there is mystery there may very probably be 





guilt, and to shrink from all the publicity and tur- 
moil of the gossip and the noise it occasions. 

knew there would be an inquiry and a scandal, and 
that I and my great sorrow would be dragged before 
the world, and I cared not to risk it for a stranger.’’ 

* For whom no one cared, no one inquired—was it 
not so?” he resumed, bitterly. 

* Perhaps; I cannot tell. ew rumours reach this 
lone cottage, save indeed of such startling import 
that they would almost pierce the tomb, such as the 
fraud on the noble house of De Vesci, the duel 
fought for its young countess, and the death of the 
murdered man——”’ 

** Who—what ?” almost shrieked the sufferer, 
literally starting from his recumbent helplessness. 
“Who is dead? What is the rumour about her 
lover ¢”’ 

** Oh, the old tale—a beautiful heiress jilting one 
suitor for a better match, a lord for a marquis,” 
sneered Mrs. Consell, ‘‘and Lord Quentin——” 

But ere she could finish her sentence there was a 
confused sound of voices and steps approaching the 
concealed apartment, and in another instant the as- 
tonished, half-terrified gaze of the patient and tho 
nurse rested on the figures cf two men standing 
within the small apartment. 

“ Davie, are you mad?” she exclaimed, angrily, as 
she perceived the stranger behind her half-witted 
son. ‘ How dare you bring any one here without 
my permission ?”’ 

* He must come, he shall; she said so,”” was the 
reply of the unfortunate, with a tinge of the ferocity 
that he seldom displayed to his parent. 

*“*She’! Who is ‘she’s’ asked the woman, 
sternly. 

“The pretty girl that came here and said she 
would come again ; and [ love her, and will do what 
she says,’ he returned, obstinately, shutting the 
door and standing before it as if to prevent any re- 
mote chance of this fiat being resisted. 

Indeed, it would have been well nigh impossible 
for his remarkable strength to be overcome had 
either the mother or the invalid felt inclined to at- 
tempt the feat. 

Mrs. Consell quickly motioned Lord Quentin to a 
recess in the solitary window of the apartment, 
which was skilfully concealed from the outside by 
an overhanging gable. 

“ What doeg this intrusion mean on my dwelling, 
young man?” she said, haughtily, as if she had been 
a chieftainess in some savage home. “It is un- 
worthy to take advantage of this poor, half-witted 
being for your own ends, whatever they may be. 
What do you want of me and mine?” 

Lord Quentin had looked with pesplexed curiosity 
on the stricken sufferer on the pallet bed, but hig 
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eyes slowly turned from the invalid to his interro- 
gator as she finished her reproachful demand. 

“Tam perfectly free from such meanness, good 
dame,” he said, with a touch of the naturally exact- 
ing imperiousness of his temper. ‘So far as Iam 
concerned I did not even know whither your unfortu- 
nate son was conducting me. ‘The whole matter was 
arranged between him and the young person he 
spoke of just now.” 

‘Do you mean the young lady brought up as the 
Countess of Mont Sorell?” asked Mrs. Consell, 
coldly. 

Quentin flushed painfuliy. He felt the just re- 
proach, whether intended or implied, and he merely 
bowed his head im assent to the question of his 
hostess. 

“ Then if so you will perhaps have a batter chance 
of some eonsideration from me,” was the next sting- 
ing taunt. “She can accomplish what perhaps the 
present proud countess would humble herself in vain 
to obtaip. And I can perhaps form some guess as 
to your identity, young man. But you can best 
settle that question for yourself. Who are you, and 
what _Arives you for refuge to my humble cot- 
tage ft” 

Quentin glanced at the sufferer, who had kept en- 
tire silenee, unless indeed the sharp, earnest look in 
his eyes might be termed a mingling im the bitter 
discussion. 

“You may at leash imagine that I wish for 
rome. whatever may be my motive,” he said, bit- 
ter y. 

‘* And, pray, do yousnuppose this helpless, tortured 
being could do you any harm, even were life and 
death at stake ?”’ she replied, seornfully. ‘ Speak, 
and atonce, for I must make some arrangements 
either for your expulsion or your reception ere the 
day is much older.” 

{t was an instalment of his just punishment for 
that proud young nobleman to submit to the mis- 
tress of an humble cottage, and confeas hig sin and 
shame before a stranger. 

“Is he another son of youra?” he asked, hesitat- 
ingly, before commencing his task. 

“No; L have but that afflicted one to remind me 
of my early sins, as a living reproach and warning,” 
she returned. “ But it matters not. Speak. Who 
are you, and what crime drives you to this degrada- 
dation from your former estate? Nay, I will havo 
the truth, or I will at any risk turn you from my 
door,”’ she added as he faltered in his first hesitating 
accents. 

“tam Lord Quentin Oliphant,’”’ he replied, with 
the courage of despair, “‘ and [ am now seeking tem- 
porary shelter from the consequences of a quarrel. 
That is all.” 

‘A quarrel! That means, I suppose, a duel,” she 
said, scornfully. ‘Who was your harebrained 
enemy ?”’ 

“‘Lord Hartford. He was severely wounded, as 
of course 1 might have been had it so chanced,” he 
returned, impatiently. ‘ You must feel that this is 
very little to the point, my good woman.” 

“ It is everything to the point, since it proves that 
you are a murderer. The marquis is dead,” returned 
the dame, solemnly. ‘ Yes,as much a murderer as 
any one who for passion or lucre has taken away life. 
Ah, me, it is a crying shame that rank and wealth 
and their savage customs should cover the guilt of 
the crime,” she added, meditatively. 

“You are right, dame. Bloodshedding will rest 
on the conscience of each one who has planned or 
plotted as well as executed it, whether it be man or 
woman,” came in hollow, sepulchral-like tones from 
the couch. 

It was like a voice from the grave in its feeble, 

broken accents, its difficult enunciation, yet its pro- 
phetic solemnity. 
_ Quentin Oliphant shrank back in an uncontrollable 
impulse of alarm, and Mrs. Consell surveyed her pa- 
tient much as Pygmalion must have contemplated 
his statue when animated into life. 

Still she was the first to break the silence. 
_“*Harkye, my young lord,” she said, half-de- 
fiantly, “ there is but this room at disposal, whether 
for shelter or safety, and, as you see, it is already 
oceupied. But for her sake— hers, mind, the injured 
and suffering girl—I will give you one chance of re- 
fuge. If you like to remain here in company with 
one far more pitiable than yourself without farther 
parley I will permit you to occupy this chamber 
and to share the security of this poor victim.” 

Lord Quentin inwardly recoiled from the contact 
and the duties that might devolve on him by this 
arrangement. ‘The invalid might die. ‘The last 
pangs and throes of dissolution and suifering might 
harass and torture their prey, and recall, alas, the 
frightful crime for which he himself was responsi- 
ble. But there was no alternative. 

“Of course I shall not be left alone with your 
patient. Ihave no experience, no knowledge in such 
matters,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“No, you understand better how to kill than to 
cure,’’ was the scornful retort. ‘ But be at rest; 
you shall be aided more for the sake of others than 





yourself. There, move from the door, Davie. It is 
all right, I tell you, and you never knew me break 
my word.” 

The idiot obeyed, with the instinctive confidence 
and submission that only habit can give to such un- 
accountable beings, and Mrs. Consell and her 
strangely assorted companions were free to come and 
go at pleasure. 

“Tt is underatood then that for your own sake 
you will not leave this room, and the presence of 
this sufferer is to be held as secret as your own,” 
she resumed. ‘‘ Come, David, it is time you went to 
your rest. Be content; the wishes of her you know 
of ‘will be earried out if I say so. Go in peace, poor 
boy, whose infirmity hath not sheltered thee from 
the sorrows and thraldom of that baleful passion— 
go and rest.” _ 

Laying her hand on David’s arm, she impelled him 
towards the door, and, pointing significantly to her 
own place of repose in the scantily furnished room, 
she quitted it together with her son, 

Quentin sank sullenly into the indicated spot, 
Quly necessity had forced him to endure the sharp 
taunts and jibes veiled under his hostess’s remarks ; 
and he was perhaps determined to testify his utter 
contempt of the companion thus forced om him by 
his situation, 

¥et he was conscious of the keen, glittering eyes 
that blazed from the wan, white features, and he 
scarcely started when the sound of an ugearthly 
voice came on the silence. 

“You look disgusted, my lord; but crime like 
poverty makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. So you have fought forthe proud Coun- 
tess Estelle, have you? It is well. She will have 
yet one more victim on her conscience as she pur- 
sues her downward, reckless career.” 

“ Then do you profess to be acquainted with Lady 
Mont Sorell ?’”’ asked Quentin, coldly. 

“* know her nature at any rate. I ean imagine 
all het ways,” returned the invalid ; “ay, I predict 
her fate. She is bat paying her dowaward path with 
burning ploughshares, such as tho poor victims of 

were doomed to tread, and raising up spectre to 
haunt her remaining hours,” 

“Has she injured you, I ask?” inquired 
Quentin, with interest, thinly veiled by scorn. 

* Perhaps. If you share my feelings and fate we 
may yet be comrades, as well as companions,” 
said the stranger, significantly. “If not, I have 
done. You can neither require nor receive any aid 
or sympathy from me.” 

Lord Quentin was silent. 

He panted for and yet dreaded the confidence that 
could alone procare the proffered assistance. 

** One question and I have done,”’ said the sufferer, 
in a voice evon more feeble and exhausted than be- 
fore. “ You said you had fought in the cause of 
Countess Estelle. Was it at ber bidding you ran 
the risk, or did you resent some treachery on her 
part? ‘lhat would make a strange difference in 

your feelings and mine.” 

Quentin did not reply fora moment or two, but 
then the remembrance that after ali he ran no pre- 
sent risk by his confession, and that Estvile was in 
all likelihood lost to him for ever, alike by her own 
resentment and his own distrust, he resolved to probe 
the mystery. 

“ It was certainly not at her bidding,” he said, 
half sullenly. 

“That is enough. I need no farther revelation,” 
was the reply as a ghastly smile of triumph lighted 
up the wan face. ‘‘ Hearken, my lord; you have 
rank and wealth and health, and [ knowledge that 
would sink that proud girl into the very abyss of 
degradation. Weare both her victims. Letusjoin 
in the revenge she merits. Shall it be so? Have 
you courage and hardihood for the work ?” 

Lord Quentin hastily started up and approached 
the bed. 

“Do you mean,”’ he said, eagerly, ‘do you mean 
to imply that you have any cause to doubt the right 
of the countess to her possessions? I mean, would 
you have me think the story of the changed infant 
a falsity?” 

“No, no,” he said, “no--I have no reason to 
think it. I for one should think there could be no 
doubt of the fraud. It was not that [ meant.’ 

“Then what ?—how ?”’ exclaimed the young noble- 
man, eagerly. ‘‘ How can you carry out your pro- 
mise? What power can you have over a high- 
born girl, gifted with all that woman can pos- 
sess ?” 

“ Except innocence and rectitude,”’ said the suf- 
ferer, significantly. ‘‘ Lord Quentin, only say tho 
word, and [ will satisfy you in due time that [am 
speaking truth.” 

It was a momentous issue, involving the fate of 
many, and, though the succecding pause might seem 
long to him who waited for the response, it was 
scarcely more than its consequence might justify. 

Bat the answer came at last, 

Lord Quentin spoke the pledge that committed him 
to the unknown one’s guidance; and Estelle’s des- 





tiny and safety were from that moment in hands of 








whose agency she little recked and whose existencg 
was unsuspected and unfeared by her. 


CHAPTER XULI. 
Oh, from the rock on the hill, 
From the top of the windy steep; 
Qh, speik, ye ghosts of the dead— 
Qh, whither are ye gone to rest? 
Tm what cave of the hill shall we find the 
departed ? . 


“Lapy Monr Sorex, I must really tear myself 
away from this charmed region, or I shall find it as 
fatal to my future safety as it proved to my unfor. 
tunate cousin,” said, or, rather, half sighed Otho 
Fitzurse, some few days after the funeral of the 
marquis, 

Estelle gave one quick glanee to test his mean. 
ing; @ tly it was satisfactory, for a faint, 
soll ame that was scarcely natural to her proud 
features came on her lips as she, ied : 

“ } soarcely think there can be such danger, 
Captain Fitaarse. Nono of the yents that in. 
duced the dreadful catastrophe are existing in your 
case.” 

‘*T am not ge sure of that; ke replied, mean. 
ingly. ‘‘ There are the same risks for me as for al! 
who come withim the witchers of y and of 
grace. Lady Mont you areas once too young 
and too gifted t com the possibility that 
even death may mek be more terrible than @ hopeless 
passion,” 

Katelle gave a little careless laugh as she glanced 
up at Otho’s fixed eyes. 

“Hush, Captaim Pitaurso. Do nob talk such 
romantic n Do you think it necessary to 


amuse every under + ve with such 
Gatterieg delugiona® I at. give them no 
credit.” 

“Yet you of alt persons have the best ground to 
believe thom,” he gaid, more gravely than he had 
yet spoken, “ bas been risked and lost in your 
service, and from m to you. Two at least 
have given s@d preok valued not their existence 
unbrightened by your love and presence.” 

Estelle winged @ little under the cutting com- 


pliment, but she did not appear to acknowledge its 
truth. 

» Pardon me, Captain Fitzurse, if I doubt even 
that apparent fact. I am no believer in broken 
hearts, and, could this unhappy affair be fully ex- 
plained, I have a strong impression that some less 
romantie cause would be discovered for its occur- 
rence.” 

There was a slight expression of pain in the low 
accents of her voice that Otho’s practised ear quickly 
detected. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “I did not mean to hurt 
your sensitive nature, dear countess, only to confess 
the truth which alone can atone for my apparent 
cruelty. I spoke from my own dawning feelings 
when I told you I could not doubt the power you 
exervised over others’ peace, and even lives. Isit 
not better to be frank and manly in this avowal 
than to linger on here, and either ruin my own hap- 
piness or destroy your kindly regard by presumptu- 
ous hopes ?”’ 5 

Estelle did not reply. Still there was nothing 
discouraging ‘in the expression of her face or the 
eyes which were thoughtfully but not rvprovingly 
bent on her jewelled fingers. . 

Otho’s glance followed hers to the white hand 
that lay carelessly on the black dress, that could 
scarcely enhance—even by contrast—its snowy hue. 

“T see that the magic emblem of bondage has been 
removed fram that slender finger,” he said, softly. 
“There was a dazzling emerald and diamond circlet 
there when I was first; honoured by an interview. ls 
its absence a sign of your casting off the memory of 
the past, Lady Mont Sar: ll? Is it some hope for the 
future aspirants of your fair hand?” 

The girl shivered involuntarily. Her nerves— 
steeled as they appeared against all that would have 
crushed and dauuted ordinary women — had been 
somewhat shattered by the occurrences of the last 
few months; and there were memories conjured up 
by those low-spoken, earnest words that thrilled to 
her very heart. 

“The past has been indeed too painful not to be 
willingly forgotten,” she replied, in faltering toues, 
* but | am scarcely inclined to risk the repetition of 
such pangs in the future,” 

“Say rather that the sufferings should be atoned 
for,” he returned. “Lady Mont Sorell, you “a0 
scarcely suppose that one so elevated as you ar 
above must of your sex can escape the penalty at- 
tached to such gifts. But at least there are thos? 
whoge position happily raises them above all ery 
of interested motives in their homage. And if 
value the inheritance | have gained from my pot 
cousin’s untimely end it is for that and that ere 
I would never dare te enter the lists where I was 10 
on equal terms with my rivals.” st 

Estelle had time to reflect now, as the low, earnes 
tones of her companion came on her ears. 

She remembered that no possible circumstance 
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could so completely remove all slur from her name 
asa marriage with the nearest relative and heir of 
the unhappy marquis who had fallen.a victim to 
her coquetry and arts, 

Who eould dare to say that she had been culpable 
when the successor to the dead suitor eagerly came 
forward as @ candidate for her hand? 

There was @ softened cadence in her tone as she 
replied : 

i You are proud, Captain Fitzurse. Well, perhaps 
that is more akin to my,oewn nature than mere crav- 
ing, humble self depreciation. I believe I should have 
earried all before me had I been a, man, or fallen in 
the struggle. I could not live in obseure degrada- 
tion and contempt.” 

“ There spoke a high-born maiden,” cried Otho, 
with apparent enthusiasm, “ but happily there can 
be no chance of your proving your assertion, fair 
countess. If your life be prolonged till terminated 
by such a cause the true elixir of life will be yours.” 

Estelle averted her head impatiently. 

There was @ stab. of which the flatterer little 
dreamed in every word. But Otho was far from di- 
vining her feelings ; with all his knowledge of life 
and women he could searcely even imagine all that 
rankled in that girlish soul-——searcely, in his wildest 
dreams, picture that a lovely, high-born heiress, who 
had not yet numbered twenty summers, might have 
an arrow in her conscience for which her meanest 
domestics would never have exchanged their humble 
and toilsome life, even though wealth and rank ac- 
companied its barbed wounds. 

No; Otho dreamed of far other and more golden 
visions. 

“ Estelle, I ask but one concession now. It will 
bind you to nothing ; it will but give me the danger- 
ous happiness, the sweet privilege of watching over 
your restoration to complete composure and peace 
after this trial. May I stay ? Say but the word, and 
Iam gone. I will strive to forget in absence the 
wishes 1 dare not speak more plainly. For without 
any undue presumption I would risk the possible 
result, Countess Estelle, of my remaining near to 
u » 


you. 

The girl’s very heart leaped with erultation, yet, 
in spite of all her ambitious uuscrupulousness, she 
felt a repugnance to being bound by any fresh bonds 
after the terrible lesson she had received. 

Ruth’s ominous creakings sounded in her ears ; 
Quentin’s bitter reproaches still fevered her brain; 
aud the dying malediction of the marquis was like 
a dark shadow on her life. 

Dare she risk this fresh crisis in her career ? 

It all flashed like electric fluid through her brain ; 
but then was the strawberry-leafed coronet to slip 
from her grasp because hot-headed rivals had risked 
their lives for her smile? 

“Never,” she thought, “never. Quentin but 
tasted the bitter cup he presented to Pauline. I 
am my Own mistress—why should Ruth dare to 
tyrannize over me? And, as for Lord Hartford, it 
was his own fault to listen to such a mad challenge. 
Yes, I will dare all. I will not be daunted by such 
eladows, such mere vanished names of the past.” 

Ab, Estelle, the darkest name of all was buried 
deep in thy false heart, and thou darest not even 
whisper it in thy utterest solitude. 

Baer had waited patiently and he was rewarded 
at last. 

“Captain Fitzurse, I accept your assurance that 
you wili not misinterpret me. ‘There has been too 
fearful consequences of such mistakes already, but 
I believe you. Stay, if you wish.” 

Captain Fitzurse was a skilled dissembler or he 
would have betrayed the half-scornful triumph that 
quickened his pulses at his easily won victory. He 
knew from that moment that his game was sure ; he 
believed that the greatest prize of the season was 
Within his reach. 

Yet he would have been far more proudly exultant 
had he obtained one loving glance, heard one whis- 
pered word of tenderness from the unknown, pen- 
niless, suspected girl who had so strangely touched 
his hardened, blasé heart. He wouldhave been sorely 
tempted to exchange that richly endowed countess 
beauty for the fair, sweet, touching loveliness of 
the brave and pure-minded Pauline, if that sweet 
Yoice had but once uttered the words, ‘* Otho, stay. 
I love you,” 

+ * * * 

It was bat a brief half-hour after the above dia- 
logue had decided the future of others besides its 
speakers; Kstelle still remained in the morning- 
toom where it had taken place, her eyes wandering 
over the book she held, though she never even re- 
ceived into her brain a single word it contained. 

All seemed smooth and safe before her. If Otho 
became her accepted suitor, her bridegroom, then 
Quentin and his dangerous enmity might be at once 
saved and defied. “Lhe exile from his native land 
could do little to injure her, and his life would be 
secure when the sole avenger of the unfortunate 
marquis was bound to consult her every wish. 

Yes, yes,” she murmured. ‘There will be no 
more bloead—no, ne. ‘here has been too much, too 





much ; but it was not. on my head, no, not this—not 
this, And, as for the other, it was a hideous temp- 
ter that suggested it, Why should I bear the guilt 
or the remorse ?” 

She sprang up suddenly as if to cast off the 
heavy burden from her heart by physical activity. 

But as she hastily paced her luxurious apartment 
the hurried step was sharply arrested by a dark 
form passing the window and then pausing at‘the 
glass door which admitted to the room. 

Estelle’s first impression was that Otho Fitzurse 
had returned to press yet more eagerly his bold 
hopes;.and a dark frown contracted her brow at 
the apparent boldness of her new suitur. 

‘But the next moment the anger was deepened if 
mingled with secret alarm ; for, instead of the heir 
of the dukedom of St. Maur, her humbly born game- 
keeper, Edgar Ponsford, appeared with a self-satis- 
fied if not insolent demand for admission to her 
presence that irritated yet daunted her haughty 
spirit. 

He advanced into the room with scarcely the usual 
respect of pausing for admission to be granted, or 
removing the glengary cap that shaded his handsome 
features. 

“ My lady,” he began, impetuously ; but the conn- 
tess stopped him with a haughty wave of her hand. 

‘What means this, Edgar Ponsford? How is it 
you dare to address your liege lady with covered 
head and flushed face, and without permission to 
enter her presence ? I do not tolerate such insolence 
unless as a matter of life and death.” 

“Which it may well be, my lady,” returned the 
gamekeeper, suilenly—albeit his hand insensibly 
stole to his cap, and he retreated some few steps 
from his advanced position. “I did not mean any 
rudeness,” he continued, in the same assured tone 
he had at first used. ‘ But when your fate as well 
as my own is at stake itis no time for ceremony 
and parley. Are we quite safe from any intrusion 
oreavesdropp:ng, my lady ?” he went on, after a brief 
piuse, as if to give Hstelle achance to express her 
indulgence for his boldness ; but none came, and he 
preserved the same half-defiant tone. 

“ It is of no use to mince matters. I must speak 
boldly, my lady. You remember of course the strange 
fall of earth in the mining pit. There were several 
rumours, you will also recollect, that some one had 
been seen near the spot not long before the accident, 
but for some time they were attributed to the idle 
taste for marvels in the vulgar mind, and, of course, 
it was only right for you and your dependents to 
maintain that it was so, you see, But unluckily it 
got to other ears, and by degrees the neighbouring 
magistrates came to know of the reports and to 
arrange measures for testiuy their truth.” 

Estelle turned very white as she listened, but she 
knew that the keen eyes of her retainer were on her 
every change of look and gesture. 

he commanded her trembling form and voice to 
a haughty colduess as she demanded : 

“ Well, what then? Surely it is their duty to 
inform me and ask my permission to trespass on my 
property, Edgar. It will be time enough to decide 
on my conduct then. Possibly it is all a mere gos- 
sipping tale.” 

“ If it were I should have known my duty better 
than to trouble you with it, my lady,” returned the 
gamekeeper, witha cynical smile. * But, in the first 
place, I know it to be perfectly true; and, in the 
next, the law has power superior to every other au- 
thority, and the magistrates could come and search 
there just as they would for a murderer in your 
house, my lady.” 

“+ Silence,” exclaimed Estelle, though her tongue 
literally clove to the very roof of her mouth as she 
tried to emphasize her command. ‘‘ How dare you 
even breathe such a word here? It isinsolence even 
beyond your privilege, Ponsford.” 

“Very sorry, my lady. Still itis better to have 
a clear conscience in all matters of duty, and since 
you did me the honour to trust me in this affair [ 
should not be right if I did not give you fair notice 
ef the truth and also do all in my power to save 
you from any annoyance, and I came to-day to tell 
you what I had thought it best to do.” 

**Go on,” faltered the countess. “If I approve 
you shall not repent—otherwise I shall know how 
to punish any breach of faith.” 

Edgar gave a slight laugii, but so faint that even 
his young mistress’s jealous ears could scarcely be 
certain of its existence. 

“ Well, my lady, the next thing I thought best to 
do was to go and examine for myself, or rather on 
your behalf. I have spent the last three days in 
searching every part of the mine, especially where I 
thought the accident might have happened—you 
comprehend—for any trace that might exist of a 
human body, and left not one part unexplored. 
Nay, I actually got Louise to assist me while I 
went Gown the opening by the aid of a thick rope, 
so that I am convinced no part has been unex- 
plored.” 

“ Well?” gasped Estelle, as he stopped. 

“ Well, my lady, nota trace exists, and no body 





or any fragment belonging to one is to be found,” 
he replied, in a low voice. 

“Then there can be no foundation for the re- 
ports, and the whole gossip will die away,’’ observed 
the countess, drawing 2 long sigh of relief. 

“True, my lady—at least for the present,” was 
the significant reply. ‘ Only you see I cannot com- 
prehend the disappearance, and it may be very 
awkward if the object rose up again like 2 ghost 
as I may call it, Lady Mont Sorell. What should 
we do then? I cannot decide. Perhaps you know 
better than I do how to lay evil spirits.” 

Certainly Estelle had more the appearance of 2 
being haunted than possessing power to contro! 
any such supernatural agency at that moment. Her 
eyes orened vide, her cheeks whitened, and the 
dark glitter of her eyes had something of burning 
coals in their fire, as she looked wildly on her com- 
panion. 

“ Edgar, are you jesting? It is all mockery, and 
I will not pardon it,” she faltered, at length. 

* Countess of Mont Sorell, by all thatis sacred, or 
rather by all that is evil, I swear to you that I am in 
earnest,” he resumed, boldly. “‘I'rue, I have not 
half so much to fear as you have, but still I should 
be very loth to see you in trouble, and if the worst 
should happen it would be no fault of mine. It is 
for that purpose I have come to-day to consult re- 
specting what can be done.” 

“You are sure he has gone? I mean that somo 
one has saved his life?” she burst ont, with an ir- 
resistible agony quivering in every accent. 

“T can say nothing of the kind, my lady. All I 
know is that nothing is in the pit at this time, and 
what has happeued in the meantime is to me as 
great a mystery as to you. Iam perfectly certain 
there was no chance of escape for any one who might 
have been there at the time of the fall of the earth. 
I can trace even now how the topmost carth and 
stones were to be found in the very mouth of the 
cavern. As to escaping, why a man in full posses- 
sion of his senses could not have mounted from 
that depth—to say nothing of the result of such 
a fall as that,” he continued, thoughtfully. “No; 
if there has been anything of the kind other folks 
have had to do with it [’ll vow; and, if so, whe 
could it be? and how was it that such a marvel did 
not get talked about? I am in a regular fix, my 
lady, and an unpleasant one too.” 

** But you surely have some suggestion, you 
have thought it over so long,” said the lady, trem- 
blingly. “* Ponsford, you told me for my father’s sake 
you would do aught in man’s power. I have re- 
warded you liberally, and it only needs a very little 
more to place you in happiness with your bride ina 
very different station than you could either of you 
have ever hoped for from your very birth. But re- 
member it was as a reward for one great ser- 
vice, and I ean still revoke my gifts or double 
them.” 

Her voice lowered impressively as she concluded 
the sentence, 

“It’s as well you said that last, my lady, be- 
cause as to the first that was just impossible in our 
case,”’ returned the man, coolly. ‘I know a little 
too much for that, but still I am a man of my word, 
and though queer things have certainly happened 
to shake me I am ready to serve your father’s 
daughter to the best of my ability. I must think— 
I must think.” 

For some moments he stood in deep and profound 
meditation, while Estelle gazed on him as on one who 
was about to speak a warrant of life or death. At 
last he raised bis eyes. 

“JT think I have some faint clne to the mystery,” 
he said. “There were footprints in one part that 
were of no common shape or size, and there is but 
one person that I ever even heard of who could pos- 
sess such a limb. But then he, if living, is some 
miles from here, and I cannot in any way account 
for his presence here, Look here, my lady, if you 
will contrive some errand for me to leave the place 
for some three days or so without any suspicion I 
will ascertain whether this person can have had any- 
thing to do with the occurrence, and, if so, whether 
the—that is whether life still remains after such a 
remarkable accident, you see, my lady.” 

“ And if it does—if it does?” asked Estelle, shud- 
dering. 

“Phen,” returned Edgar, with a nod, “we will 
see whether the fangs of the tiger cannot be drawn, 
that’s all. Time enough to invent a new act in the 
dra:na when we are sure the curtain hes not finallv 
fallen.” 

Lady Mont Sorell thought for a moment, 

* As to that, I can easily arrange the rest by 
giving you leave to take a little time previously to 
your marriage, and we will, if you wish, hasten the 
wedding,” she continued, “ as I can do better with- 
out Louise now that Iam in mourning and in tem- 
porary seclusion than I believed when you asked 
me for her hand. Edgar,” she added, eagerly, “if 
you do but remove this terror from my path—if you 
can ascertain that I need no longer fear the hated 
memories of my girlish folly to rise up against me= 
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I will lavish on you such wealth and luxury as will 
repay such services as they deserve. If not, remem- 
ber | can prove—yes, I can prove t I was not 
the agent, nor—nor the orignator of the contri- 
vance,” she resumed, with a pitiably white face and 
pleading tone. 

“ Well, my lady, we will see what can be done,” 
said the gamekeeper, with a kind of scornful careless- 
ness. “ But there’s a strange conglomeration of affairs 
just now. I find from a letter I got from Louise’s 
cousin that my Lord Quentin has disappeared from 
his hiding-place, and whether they’ve captured him 
or how he took it in his head to leave it none can 
imagine. What’s queer also to my thinking is a 
story in the same letter that a young woman in the 
household of Lady Alice Vernon close to the place 
has been taken up for robbery of some jewels, and 
hurried off to London all at a blow.” 

Estelle moved impatiently. 

“Edgar, you are mad to talk of such irrelevant 
things,’ she exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘ What can it 
signify about some foolish servant having been 
tempted to take some valuables belonging to her 
lady when such important interests are at stake?” 

“That is true, my lady; only in this case there 
may bea difference, becuuse from what I can make 
outit was a sort of nursery governess or something, 
and, my lady, her name was Pauline—Pauline 
Lovett, my lady. It would be a terrible thing if all 
came out together, as it always happens, especially 
when my Lord Quentin is in the case, and——” 

He stopped, for as he turned to see the object 
that attracted his lady’s riveted gaze he saw the 
tall figure of Ruth Lovett in the doorway. 


(To be continued.) 





ADA ARGYLE, 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Mrs. BLeENHEIM approved Frederick's decision 
and hastened him off, being convinced by his joyous, 
hopeful look, when he told her of Tom’s tidings, 
that his happiness depended immeasurably more 
upon success in his present mission than upon any- 
thing which she, with all her wealth, could possibly 
do for him. 

Besides, she was certain that she could in no 
other way more effectually enhance his affection for 
herself, and render it permanent, than by aiding 
him to procure the hand and heart of Miss Argyle. 

Let us behold our hero now, after his journey, 
established at the same hotel which he had left in so 
very dismal a mood more than eight months before, 

It was spring, the season of promise and of hope, 
but he could not avoid the effect of those old asso- 
ciations, and as their saddening influence stole over 
him and diminished his courage he heartily wished 
that he had stopped at some other house. 

He had arrived about the middle of the day, and 
when an hour after dinner he went forth to inspirit 
himself by a brisk walk in the fresh air he was 
hailed in the street by a familiar voice, and, turning, 
he saw to his very great surprise the ebon visage of 
Joe Congo, grinning with unmistakeable delight. 

He shook hands with him, feeling quite as rejoiced 
at the mecting as Joe himself. 

“T declare, Mr. Rashleigh,” said the latter, ‘I 
never was gladder in my life. Where on earth did 
yon come from?” 

Rashleigh told him, adding: 

“ But you ; how is it that youarehere? I thought 
you were settled somewhere in business ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, I was, but the business was poor. You 
see there was a rival near me in the barber business, 
and he put down shaving to half price, until he cut 
me out, because I hadn’t but about a dozen custo- 
mers, and I had to shave them for a penny apiece, 
so it didn’t pay.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“JT lost all my money and had to sell out for 
almost nothing, and now I’m insolvent, because I 
owe a little that I can’t pay ; and I’ve come away as 
they say in bad odour.” 

“Oh,oh! Well, Congo, call upon me at my room 
at the ‘Eagle’ an hour trom now, and I'll see if I 
can’t do something toward restoring your lost credit 
and perhaps setting you up in something else.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir, I’m set up now. I’m coach- 
man for Mr. Courtney, but I’ll come and see you all 
the same, and talk things over.’ 

“Coachman, eh? Why, you must be a universal 
genius.” 

“ Yes, sir, something of that sort, I suppose. I 
have learned it all in my time.” 

Frederick walked longer and farther than he had 
anticipated, viewing the old town and harbour, and 
when he returned to his hotel he found Joe Congo 
waiting for him. 

_He did not seem to have come with any interested 
views, and he quite resisted the handsome present 
which Frederick forced upon him, until repeatedly 
assured by the young gentleman that he had plenty 

of money and could well afford to give it to him. 








——. 


“ Have you been to see Mr. Argyle ?” Fred asked. | my humiliation, mother. How can you ask it of 


“Yes, sir. I went there the first thing. He’s in 
the asylum, you know, but he thinks it’s an hospital. 
and says hecarries it on. He’s full of business, sir, 
table covered all over with papers and pens, and 
maps and books, and the floor too, Ha,ha! He 
wanted to engage me.” 

** Ah+-what for ?”’ 

* His secretary, sir!” 

‘** His secretary P” 

“Yes, sir—said he was tired out writing so much, 
and he offered me first-rate wages, and I told him I 
should like it very much, because it was a light, easy 
business, but there was one thing in the way, and 
that was I didn’t know how to write.” 

“Ha! ha! That was rather an obstacle.” 

“Yes, sir. He thought awhile, then said that 
would be an objection, but he sent me up to his 
house to tell them to hire me fora coachman, or 
table-waiter or gardener.” : 

* Did you go?” 

“Oh, yes. You see I was rather poor then, for I 
hadn’t nothing but what Sarah gave me—she works 
out, Sarah dues—but I didn’t want to live on her 
earnings.” 

“You went to Mrs. Argyle?” 

“Yes, sir—but she didn’t want no coach- 
man because they had sold their horses—nor no 
table-waiter because they had one already, nor no 
gardener because it wasn’t the time of year for gar- 
dens.” 

“T see. 

* But she sent me to Mr. Courtney, and there 
I popped right into a good place and have kept it 
ever since. I never was so glad except when old 
Dertejap stopped the Indians from shooting me 
there on the island.” 

“Whom did you see at Mrs. Argyle’s ?” 

* Saw them all, sir. You ought to have seen that 
beautiful Misseida come running down to see me, 
and she shook hands with me, sir. She couldn't 
have been more glad to see me if I’d been an ele- 

hant.” 

Rashleigh laughed and said that was because he 
had been on the wreck with her. 

‘What did she say to you?”’ he added. 

** She asked me if I had seen any of the people 
lately that were with them in the boat and on the 
shore, and I told her, oh, yes, I had seen Mr. Rolfe 
and Mr. Shelburn and some others, but she didn’t 
seem much interested in them, and asked me if I 
hadn’t seen nobody else. But I hadn’t.” 

Rashleigh now dismissed his sable friend, telling 
him to come again, then he went back to see Mr. 
Argyle, but was told that he was unwell, being 
more excited than usual, and that his physician had 
forbidden admitting any visitors to him, except the 
members of his family. 

So Rashleigh, being nervously irresolute about 
calling upon Ada, decided to defer it until evening, 
although he had a painful presentiment that he 
should then meet his sucessful rival, reconciled and 
triumphant and in higher favour than before the 
estrangement, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ir Mr. Rashleigh had known what momentous 
interests hung on the few remaining hours of that 
duy he would not have deferred his visit to Ada 
until evening. 

For on that very day Mrs. Argyle’s delicate ne- 
gotiations with Walsingham, which had been con- 
ducted by means of a correspondence of a very high- 
toned and diplomatic character, had been brought 
to — point, cr toa head, as the reader chooses to re- 

ard it. 

‘The offended lover’s ultimatum was an apology 
from Ada—not in any set form of words—but if sue 
would say to him that she was sorry for what she 
had done and said, he would be satisfied, and affairs 
should be restored to their ante-bellum condition. 

At twilight of that day the portly mother was la- 
bouring with her daughter to obtain her consent to 
the utterance of a very simple and very brief sen- 
tence expressing the above sentiment, 

‘“* He will come to-night, Ada, at my request,” she 
said ; ‘and he will never come again if you stand 
out now. It can be said in a minute—nay ina 
second, then all will be over; and he will surely be 
kinder to you than ever. He only wants this con- 
cession to his—his pride if you call it so, and to his 
notions of honour.” 

Ada, who was looking very much dejected, but 
more beautiful than ever, did not seem moved by 
this promise of increased kindness on the part of 
her exacting lover. 

Nor did she show signs of submission—at least 
not of entire submission—to her anxious mother’s 
requirements. 

“I will say Iam sorry that we have had a quar- 
rel, if that will satisfy him, mother,’’ she said. 

“That would amount to nothing. It would not be 
admitting any wrong on your part; I am sure it will 
not satisfy him.” 

“ Nothing will satisfy him which does not involve 


me? How can you submit to it yourself? Conld 
I ever love this arbitrary man after —— thus con. 
uered by him? And why am I to yield to him? 
‘or a position of wealth and grandeur. For the sta. 
tion of a gilded slave.” 

“You talk romantic nonsense, Ada. You haye 
no love for me or for your poor, senseless father, or 
you would never treat us like this.” 

“ Give me his letter!” the tortured girl exclaimed ; 
“let me see the exact words which because this 
petty tyrant requires them of me I must utter ip 
order to prove my love for my parents. Would that 
Icould rather prove it by dying for them! Ah! how 
much more gladly would I do it!” 

**Ada! Now you are wicked.” 

“T would! Heaven knows that I would rather dig 
than to abase myself before this man—if my death 
would equally promote your happiness and that of 
poor, dear father.” 

“ Well, it would not, Ada,” replied the matter. 
aes mother; ‘‘so there is no use in talking about 
that.” 

* Please to give me the letter.” 

Ada took the giit-edged sheet of note paper, 
perused it awhile in silence, then read aloud the 
tollowing lines : 

‘“** All that I desire of Miss Argyle, preliminary to 
restoring our former relations, is that she should 
express to me her regret for her conduct on the 
evening alluded to and for her language to me on 
that occasion. She may couch this apology in as 
few and simple words as she chooses, but those 
words I must hear.’ ”’ 

Ada threw down the letter and sat panting with 
indignation. 

“ What have I done to require such an apology?” 
she asked. “Harry is my cousin. We have been 
intimate from childhood. I played chess with 
him. I sang for him, and with him, I meant 
no offence to Walsingham, and | am willing to say 
80. » 


P % Then you can say you are sorry for your con- 
uct !’ 

“No; but I can say I am sorry that my conduct 
gave him offence. Will that do, mother? Do not 
you think he ought to be satisfied with my saying 
that I did not mean to offend him, and regret that 
my conduct gave him offence? Ought any mortal 
to ask more ?”” 

Mrs. Argyle was not good at intellectual hair. 
splitting. 

She did not see that this did not cover the 
ground laid out by the proud lover, who was deter- 
— to wring a confession of wrong-doing from 

da. 

It was little more than saying that she was sorry 
ane Mr. Walsingham had taken offence at her cou- 

uct. 

The mother on reflection said she had no doubt 
that would satisfy the lover, and that it ought to 
do so if he were a reasonable man. 

Arabella being taken into the council confirmed 
this view of the case, and said if Walsingham re- 
quired more it must be because he was determined 
on breaking off the match. 

So the question of the extent of Ada’s apology was 
settled, and the relieved girl exclaimed, as she threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck : 

‘“‘T am glad to find that I have some rights, and 
that we are not all to be looked upon as suppliants 
for this mighty man’s protection.” 

“There, there—he’ll be all right, Ada, and you'll 
love him better than ever to-morrow,” said the 
mother, not without some remaining solicitude for 
the result of the iaterview. ‘ Make sure that you 
say to him all that you have promised.” 

** will write the words down,” replied the daugh- 
ter, “and look at them the last thing before | go 
into the room, so that there shall be no mistake.” a 

“ He will be a bear if they/do not satisfy him, 
said Arabella; “and even mother will give him up 
in that case.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Argyle; ‘I do not see what 
more we can do with self-respect.” 

** He ought not to have required any apology. He 
should have apologized himself; and he never 
would have carried things with so high a hand if it 
had not been for our changed circumstances,” said 
Arabella, “ Even as it is would not have advised 
seeking a reconciliation, only for one reason.” 

* What is that?” asked her mother. 

“ Oh, that odious Miss Courtney would triumph 
one so. ‘That would be worse than everything 
else.” 

“Yes; and a good mary other people would 
triumph over us,” the mother replied. ‘Too welll 
know it, and it is that which has made me so anx10u8 
to,restore matters. Walsingham and I have always 
been such good friends that it was easy for me # 
say and do what others could not. Besides, our col 
respondence kas been strictly confidential, and 00 
one will ever know anything about it.” 

“T doubt that; but that is not of much cons 








quence.” 
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“ Not if the quarrel bs made up, as it is now likely 
to be. Otherwise it might be unpleasant.” 

“She suspects something of the trouble now, if 
she does not know it,” continued the elder daughter. 


“ Who ?” 

“Why, Carry Courtney. She called here yester- 
day; she was remarkably polite, and inquired very 
particularly after Mr. Walsingham, and she was 
watching Ada’s face all the while like acat, to see if 
she could read any signs. But Ada was perfectly 
self possessed, and never winced or changed colour 
in the least when she answered her. I was so 


lad.” 

. Well, the evening soon came, and brought with it 
the stately suitor, whose visits had been suspended 
fora full fortnight, but his dignity of manner seemed 
to have increased during that interval. 

Perhaps it was because his vanity had been 
wounded by Ada’s conduct and language that he 
felt bound to assert himself more fully and impress 
her with a sense of his importance. 

Yet, strange to say, Walsingham, although so un- 
yielding, was now really desirous of receiving Miss 
Argyle’s submission and renewing the engagement, 
although if the quarrel had occurred a few months 
before he would not have wished for a reconcilia- 


tion. 

He did love her, after his fashion ; that is to say, 
he admired her very much; and he knew of no one, 
on the whole, who, he thought, would suit him as 
well for a wife. 

Then, she was young and beautiful and of good 
family, while he was thirty-eight years of age, and 
people were beginning to call him an old bachelor, 
which he did not like, 

Recent developments, too, had convinced him that 
Mr. Argyle’s large losses were not going to take him 
out of the category of rich men, although on this 
point he hac not taken the trouble to undeceive the 
afflicted family, whose belief in their approaching 
poverty had been founded chiefly upon his state- 
ments, 

Those statements he had considered true when 
they were made ; and it was not to increase his in- 
fluence over the Argyles that he had withheld from 
them the knowledge of their better prospects, but 
because he did not wish to be premature in an- 
nouncing them. 

In fact, Walsingham was not a very bad man, 
although so cold and unloveable, his chief faults 
being his extreme pride and his exaggerated sense 
of his importance. 

If he had come to Ada that night with a kind 
and conciliatory air itis probable that she would 
have ane conceded all and more than he re- 
quired, 

But he kept her in awe of him—she had come 
almost trembling into the room to meet him—and he 
was sO frigidly polite and ceremonious that Miss 
Argyle felt asif she were talking to her judge and 
executioner, 

Still she was resolved to fulfil her promise to 
her mother, and she remained strongly impressed 
with the importance of a reconciliation to her lover, 
if it — be effected without a complete loss of self- 
respect. 

She had not sent for him. She had not person- 
ally, and of her own accord, taken a single step to- 
wards wooing this haughty man back to his allegi- 
ance to her, although she would have thought it in- 
cumbent on her to do so if he had been less clearly 
the offending party. Her own errors she was al- 
Ways ready to acknowledge. 

heir conference was long and unsatisfactory, 
for Walsingham was quick to perceive that Ada s 
offered apoiogy involved no confession of wrong- 
doing, and this he was determined to wring from 

Her quiet pertinacity aroused his wrath, and he 
Warned her that this would be her last opportunity 
for reconciliation, 

_,Was it worth while, he asked, to throw away the 
life-destinies which he offered her for a mere techni- 
cal question of words ? 

Is it worth your while?” shereplied. ‘Do you 
throw away nothing ?” 

These questions posed the oracular man, who said 
something about submission being a woman’s duty 
and privilege, then he returned to his old position, 
Where he seemed immoveable as a rock. 

Pace was not much continued conversation; 
ere were long intervals of waiting—waiting for 
each other to yield the point. 
. oor Ada, suppressing her tears—tears of vexa- 
ae not of tender regret—scarcely knew whether 
. he wished for a reconciliation or not. She dreaded 
im, but she would have been glad to rejoice her 
mr with tidings of peace, and if Walsingham 
; ~ d have crossed half the bridge which separated 
em she would have met him in perfect amity if 
hot with the truest love. 
PF -o € seemed to grow more obstinate and more 
rs Ka as the evening wore away, without any issue 
i € negotiations, and, while he was walking the 
T Waiting for an answer from Ada to one of his 





questions, the door bell rang, and Ada heard her 
sister tripping downstairs to anticipate the servant 
and prevent the visitors, whoever they might be, 
from being shown into the front parlour, and thus 
breaking off the téte-a-téte interview between the 
lovers. 

Ada well understood her sister’s design, but when 
she heard the surprised Arabella exclaim: ‘* Why, 
Mr. Rashleigh!’”? her heart gave a bound and she 
rose impulsively and throwing open the parlour- 
door, near which she had been sitting, echoed the 
words of her sister, only in a more subdued 
voice. 

In another instant she was in the hall cordially 
shaking hands with Frederick, who, of course, ac- 
companied her into the parlour followed by Ara- 
bella, and the conversation at once became animated 
and general. 

Not quite general either, for Walsingham, to 
whom, of course, Rashleigh was at once introduced, 
said very little; and indeed had very little chance 
to speak, for the young ladies and the visitor found 
so much to say that they did not need the dignitied 
banker’s aid to keep the stream of talk flowing. 

Fred appeared to great advantage; his fine face 
was radiant with the bloom of health ; he was fash- 
ionably but not foppishly attired, and there werea life 
and vivacity in his manner—tempered by good taste 
and by the most perfect politeness—which rendered 
him very attractive. 

He quite threw Walsingham into the shade, and 
his youthful—nay, almost boyish air, made the latter 
appear old, although as we know he had not yet 
attained the meridian of life. 

The banker felt all this, and he could not fail to see 
the great disadvantage at which he was placed by the 
new comer, especially in Ada’s eyes, towards whom 
he had been playing so exacting a part, while Fred’s 
whole manner proclaimed that he would be happy 
to obey her lightest wish, and to be, in the fetters 
of love, her slave for life. 

The haughty man unbent somewhat, and tried to 
make himself one of this agreeable party, but al- 
though all that he said was listened to and answered 
with politeness, he could not put himself en rapport 
with the young people. 

They treated him with deference, and that alone 
carried insinuations to which he was sensitive. 

But the visitor’s call he thought would be brief, 
and he resolved that after Rashleigh had gone he 
would make peace with Ada on the best terms at- 
tainable, for his appreciation of her was rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Kashleigh, however, made no haste to depart, 
for both the young ladies made him so welcome and 
seemed to be so far from wearying of his company 
- he resolved to outsit his grave rival if pos- 
sible. 

Had he any hopes? It was certainly nota sign 
of promise that he found the enemy in possession 
of the field, but Ada’s spontaneous exhibition of 
joy at meeting him, and somethiug in her subse- 
quent manner, encouraged him. 

Arabella, having lured him into the back parlour, 
endeavoured to detain him under pretence of looking 
at some pictures, but Fred soon gravitated back to 
Ada’s side, equally to the discomtiture of the elder 
sister and to the chagrin of the now thoroughly 
harassed Walsingham, who, about nine o’clock, took 
his leave, not without an aside intimation to Ada 
that he would consider their conference adjourned 
until the next evening. 

Frederick's hopes rose ; he scarcely knew why, yet 
he was sure there was something in Ada’s manner 
and in her looks which indicated a deeper regard 
for him than mere friendship. 

Why should he not speak? The very hour of his 
fate might be striking, and he believed he ought 
not to go away without some avowal of his love. 

Perhaps this dear girl who had been so preciousa 
memory to him in his absence, and now stood before 
him in all the radiance of her youthful charms, was 
being reluctantly drawn back into an engagement 
with an unworthy man. For surely a lover who 
could quarrel with such an angel—turn his back 
upon her, and stand aloof until wooed back by her 
friends—could not deserve her heart. 

Perhaps—he hardly dared to hope it, his heart 
throbbed with wild ecstasy at the thought—but per- 
haps a certainty on her part that she was beloved 
and sought by him would prevent her renewing her 
engagement with Walsingham, if, alas! it were not 
already renewed, as of course he still had abundant 
cause to fear. 

But there was no opportunity to talk to Ada pri- 
vately, and no prospect of any, for Arabella chat- 
tered mag ery eo was evidently under the hal- 
ee that hleigh’s visit was intended for 

er. 

Being bent on an exhibition of her accomplish- 
ments, she opened the piano and asked Ada to play 
and sing, but readily complied with a counter-invi- 
tation from her sister to set her the example first. 

Arabella, who did not sing, played a very long 


with Frederick’s earnest request to play the longest 
one a second time. 

Desperate with his earnest resolve, Rashleigh, 
standing behind her, wrote with a pencil, but with 
unsteady hand, on the broad margin of a piece of 
music : 

“Dearest Ada, is there any hope for me?” and 
passed it to the young lady in a state of excitement 
which scarcely permitted him to observe its effect 
upon her. 

Yet, amid the tumult of his own emotion, he 
seemed to have a consciousness that she blushed 
and turned pale, and remained for many seconds 
with her eyes bent upon the paper, as if not daring 
to raise them to his. 

He offered her the pencil, and, to his great joy, 
she took it; but after a moment’s irresolution she 
handed it back to him, and, walking away from the 
piano, sat down on a sofa, where she held the musio 
before her as a screen to her face, 

Arabella meanwhile played on conspirilo, and Fred, 
who was obliged to turn over the pages for her, of 
course made constant blunders, and was in continual 
apprehension lest the piece which gave such evident 
satisfaction to the vigorous performer should come 
to an end too soon. 

(To be continued.) 








. LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Paterstill grew Heath at his young wife's strange 
fancy that her father was at Graystone. 

“It is impossible, my darling. Your father would 
never go thither. Why should he?” he said. 

“ Whither else could he go if he were ill? 
sure heisthere. Let us go by the next train.” 

** He might come here and find us gone. He would 
have reason to be much displeased in that case. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“ But if he were coming at all he would have been 
here before now.” 

** Perhaps so.” 

“ He would at least have written. It is unaccount- 
able that we have heard nothing.” 

‘“ He has written, without doubt. We may get a 
letter to-night.”’ 

“Tf I wait till to-morrow night, and we see neither 
him nor a letter, will you go then ?”” demanded Sybil, 
with impatience. 

“My dearest, we will go to-morrow morning if 
you choose. I am only auxious to spare you disap= 
pointment.”’ 

** | will wait till to-morrow evening’s post.” 

“ Tf you will put it off one day longer I will com 
sent.” 

** Why one day longer ?” 

* Because I have, | remember now, an address 
which your father gave meat parting. It was to that 
I sent the proofs that all his obligations were can- 
celled immediately after our arrival in London. He 
told me he should not be there himself, but letters 
directed thither would reach him. He may be wait- 
ing there now to hear from us. Strange that I should 
not have thought of it before.” 

“Tt is strange,” assented Sybil, looking at him. 
“ Most strange. Will you show me this address 
which my father gave you, Talbot?” 

Volney felt the strangeness in her voice-#@ whose 
one falsehood compelled him constantly to invent 
new ones, 

He forced a smile, however, as he said : 

“You shall certainly seeit. I only hope I may 
not have lost it.” 

‘Where did you keep it?” 

“In my note book, I think ; and if it is not here,” 
he added, as he was, or pretended to be, examining 
it, *‘ it may be in my writing-case. Is is not here,” 
he resumed, presently, putting the book back into a 
side pocket. 

, **T will excuse youif you would like to goand look 
or it.” 

‘‘Thank you, I had better perhaps,” Volney as- 
sented ; “it is of so much importance.” 

And, assuming a lightness of demeanour he was 
far from feeling, he re-entered the house. 

** She suspects me at every turn,’ he murmured 
as he hurried away ; “‘ once let her get the clue and 
I shall be lost.” 

“ [tis certainly very odd that he should have for» 
gotten that he had papa’s address,” puzzled the fair, 
stately bride, who believed herself Lady Dane, mis- 
tress of the lordly domain on which her lustrous 
glance was then falling, and of many others more 
vast and magnificent still than this. ‘I could not 
have forgotten in his place.” 

“ My lady ’’ went in presently to see if her hus. 
band had found the address. 

Volney started up from exploring the depths of an 
elegant inlaid escritoire. 

“It isn’t possible it could have found its way 
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piece and several short ones, then readily complied 





among your letters, Sybil?’ he questioned, 
“Certainly not.” 
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“Tt does not much matter,” he resumed, after a 
thoughtful pause. “Iam pretty sure I remember 
the direction. Did you ever hear your father speak 
ef Sherwood Terrace, Sybil ?” 

‘‘ Papa never talked to me about where he went on 
the few occasions when he did go to London,” 
Sybil answered, looking interested. 

“That is it, 1 believe. I think there was not an 
number, only Sherwood Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
to be called for. You had better write it, Sybil. It 
will be none the less welcome for coming in your 
hand, and it’s more and more my opinion that he is 
waiting there to hear from us.” 

Sybil’s lovely face brightened. She sat down at 
once to her task, in her eagerness forgetting all 
vague doubt. 

As Volney left her he said, lightly : 

“Tell him where we are, and that we are only 
waiting for him to decide where we go next.” 

Sybil turned towards him eagerly. 

‘Oh, Talbot, I want to go to the Continent. I 
want to see Parisian life before going to London.” 

Volney smiled indulgently. 

“Do you, really? ‘then you shall. Nothing that 
you wish and I can obtain shall be lacking to you, 
my beautiful.” 

He added to himself, with a sigh, as he left her: 

‘Promises are easily made, but not so easily 
kept. I don't know what excuse I shall invent to 
free myself from this one. I may not need it. La 
perhaps as safe to avoid recognition abroad a3 a 
home.” 

Perdita had spent a busy day beside the invalid 
and unconscious lord. Under hor directions the 
dingy and dismantled apartment in which he lay 
had resumed somewhat of its olden splendour. 

Peters, the old steward, had brought to light 
various fabrics of costly make, and had himself lent 
a helping hand to Mrs. Crofts in utilizing them. 

The lofty, deep windows had been cleared of their 
accumulation of dust and cobwebs, crimson silk 
and velvet curtains draped them luxuriously, and a 
crimson velvet carpet covered the floor. ‘The fire 
blazed cheerily from behind the bars of a polished 
steel grate, and a snowy vase of some rare work- 
manship stood near, heaped with conservatory 
blossoms. There was a statue of Silence in the 
purest Parian marble between two of the windows, 
and a velvet-lined easy-chair, with a pretty inlaid 
table of books, beside anothor. Near the fire was 
another velvet chair, with a furry-looking foot 
cushion before it. 

All the soiled bedding had been sent away and re- 
placed with fresh ; his lordship's rich hair tossed in 
silky smoothness over tho pillow or upon his face 
as he moved restlessly to and fro, muttering some 
things that thrilled the heart of his sad young nurse 
strangely. 

Towards night Volney sent to ask her to come to 
him a moment in the Lime avenue. 

Perdita went reluctantly, foresceing, perhaps, 
_— he had a new and still more difficult request to 
prefer. 

“All the way to London, Volney—do you mean 
it ?” she ejaculated, when he had made known his 
wishes. 

“There is no one else I dare ask or trust. Don’t 
refuse me, Perdita,” 

Volney spoke in a voice of passionate entreaty 
that showed how much importance he set upon her 


going. 

“Who will attend to Lord Dane while I am 
gone? The surgeon may tell you what he likes, 
Volney, but Lord Dane will die, and upon you will 
rest the responsibility of his death, if you are not 
careful.” 

Perdita spoke with passionate earnestness in her 
tone, then she looked away quickly to hide the 
tears which filled her dark, bright eyes. 

Volney looked at her suspiciously. 

“ Youareiuterested in Lord Dane, Perdita. Where 
did you know him ?” 

Perdita drew back in anger. Her olive check 
flushed painfully, her eyes flashed. 

“If you were a little more interested yourself it 
would be to your credit,” she said, aftera moment’s 
quivering hesitation. 

“I beg your pardon,” Volney said, gravely. 
“Your affuirs are yourown. I did not mean to 
meddle with them. As for the earl, you are unjust 
in supposing me careless of his recovery. Aside 
from any other consideration, it would compli- 
cate matters fearfully for me to have him die 
now. He shall have tho best attendance possible 
while you are gone. I will be with him myself all 
that I can.” 

“Well, well,” Perdita said, with a heavy sigh, 
“tell me what I am to dom London. I will go.” 

He ith’s face bright ned. 

_ “You area good little sister,” he said; “ some 
duy | hope to be able to pay back at least a por- 
tiou of all I owe you.” 

_ He took a letter from his pocket, sealed and ad- 
dresscd, and showed the superseription to Perdita. 
The letter was directed to Lady Sybil Dane. 


** You are to post this in London—to post it as 
soon as you reach there, so as to make sure of it 
reaching here by the day after to-morrow at night. 
That is all.” 
Perdita regarded both the letter and Volney 
anxiously. 
“ What is in this letter? I must know before I 
go any farther.” 
Volney made an impatient gesture. 
“Sybil chooses to fancy that her father is ill at 
Graystone, and insists upon going to see him. She 
has promised to wait two days fora letter, and as 
nothing else would keep her here I have written her 
one myself.”’ 
‘*In her father’s name, I suppose ?” 
, re In her father’s name, of course. What else could 

° Pp” 
Perdita compressed her spirited lips. 
* You could do nothing, of course. You can do 
nothing but walkin the mud till you step out of the 
mire ef your own accord. Oh! I would not be you 
for all the money or all the love there is on this side 
of eternity. How can you look your wife in the 
face? I wish you would go and post your wicked, 
false letter yourself, Volney.” 
Heath put the letter back in his pocket and folded 
his arms across his heaving chest, while he looked 
at the young girl with stormy eyes. 
* You needn't go,”’ he said; “‘I’d no business to 
ask you. But don’t judge me, if you please, till 
you've lost your way on the same road. I knew at 
the time that I was doing a bad deed, but I. never 
expected I should have to keep it up like this. I 
give you my word, Perdita, when I married Sybil 
Vassar I believed she loved me if she would only let 
her heart speak. I expected to tell her just.as soon 
as the ceremony was over whol was. But when I 
saw her heart set so much more on the title and 
splendour she believed she had secured than it was 
on me I couldn’t say a word. My tongue was para- 
lyzed. I couldn't have told herif I had died for it. 
And now she knows I worship her, but she would 
like me as well if I did not. She would rather be 
Countess of Dane, though her husband were a mid- 
night assassin, than to be the adored wife of an 
honest and honourable poor man, She would be the 
wife of that villain in yonder at this momontif 1 had 
not deceived her and pretended I was he.” 

“ J] wouldn’t call him a villain if I were you,” Per- 
dita said, coldly. 

“He is as much one as I.” 

‘** He may be naturally; but he has certainly not 
had your opportunity for development.” 

Perdita spoke bitterly, passionately. She repented 
the hasty words the moment they were u‘%tered. 

Heath smiled at her with ashy lips. His eyes 
glittered with anger. 

Perdita sprang forward and held out her hands 
entreatingly. 

“ Forgive me, Volney,” she said, with tears in her 


eyes. 

But he would not look at her. 

Perdita stood for a moment struggling with her- 
self—it had been a trying day with her in more ways 
than this one—then she dropped upon the grass 
and began to cry hysterically. 

Heath was ashamed of himself inaninstant. He 
came and assisted her to her feet. 

“Tam a villain,” he said. “i've no right to get 
angry at whatever you cali me.” 

** Give me the letter,” Perdita said. “I'd take it 
now if it were a good deal worse than it is.’’ 

¢ aah cheek flushed with emotion as he gave it 
to her, 

‘* If it’s ever right to do evil that good may come 
it is in this case,’’ he said. 

* | don’t think it ever is right,” Perdita answered, 
sorrowlully; “ but I’ve said i’d take your letter 
andi will. Don’t forget how ill Lord Dane is.” 

**T will not, indeed.” 

** Good-bye, then; I must hasten.” 

They clasped hands a moment, and Perdita went 
swiftly away. 

Volney turned about toreturn to the house. His 
ones was heavy. He felt bitter towards all the 
world, 

Why should he not be able, like other men, to win 
the woman he loved without wading through all 
this mire of deceit and double dealing? 

‘The rustle of a woman's garments near him caused 
him to lift his head. 

His heart sank now, for it was his wife he saw 
standing there, silent and with a look of anger and 
passion in her eyes suchas he had never beheld be- 
fore, She seemed to have just come from behind a 
thicket of young larvhes, which might easily have 
concealed her during the whole of his interview with 
Perdita. 

In an instant of time his mind had flashed over 
all the points of that conversation with his foster- 
sister, and his brow darkened. 

If Sybil had been behind the larchés long she 
knew all there was to know. 

He glanced at her again. 


light. her beautifaleyes dwelt on him with an ex. 
pression of such intense scorn as made his very fore. 
head crimson, 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue shock to Volney Heath of seeing his wife— 
the woman he had so shamefully cheated—thcro, 
where she might have heard everything that passed 
between himself and Perdita, was terrible. It was 
appalling, it was overpowering. He felt as if he 
were freezing to his:very heart’s core, then as if he 
were being consumed in a blaze of fiery guilt and 
awful shame. ‘ 

‘« How long have you been here, Sybil ?” he asked, 
in a husky voice. 

Sybil tried to speak, but her lips trembled so that 
she could not utter a w: 

She turned with a haughty step and moved swiftly 
away. 

“She has heard everything,” he muttered, and 
staggered a little, like one who lias received a mor. 
tal blow. Then, without trying to follow her, he 
shrank back farther and farther among the thick 
shadows of the neglected park, and cowered there 
with his face buried in hishands. ‘It has comeat 
last,” he suid to himself. “Iho retribution I feared 
has overtaken me in the moment least looked for, 
The woman I have worshipped so madly, the woman 
I have cheated so villanousiy, has found me out, 
She knows whom she has married at last. Will she 
ever speak to meagain? Will she leave me without 
a word and go back to her father? Darel lifts 
hand to hinder her if she does go ?” 

It was quite dark before he rose from that de. 
spairing self-communion, and, strangely enough, the 
thought that roused him then was of his prostrate 
enemy—the man whose name he had stolen to win 
Sybil with. Perhaps she had gone to him now, 

The imagination quickened his step. A throb of 
fierce jealousy tore his heart. 

He strode quickly up the avenue and ‘entered the 
deserted hall, which a single, far-away light alone 
preserved from utter darkness. His fave had lost 
none of its gloom, but it looked threatening as he 
approached the sick-room, and roughly turew the 
door wide open. 

No-one was there but the invalid. Even tho fire 
had died out upon the hearth, and the damps which 
had so long held possession of the room before his 
lordship was brought there seemed to have again 
taken up their abode in it. i 

Heath shivered as he felt the chill, and going back 
to the hall brought the lamp from there and set it 
upon the still-elegant mantelpiece. ; 

Lord Dane lay like one dead, wrapped in the 
stupor of a deep and unnatural slumber. 

His lips were blue, and dark civcles surrounded 
his eyes. 

Volney spoke to him. 

**My lord? Lord Dane?” 

He placed his hand upon him, but it was like 
touching a log. 

“Is he dying ?” Heath muttered, with a thrill of 
keen self-reproach. ‘* How long has he been here 
alone, 1 wonder? Ever since Perdita went away 
doubtless.” 

He went at once and found Peters, and ordered 
the surgeon to be sent for. Then he dispatched 
Mason to make a fire and watch in the sick-room. 

‘‘ Dinner is waiting, my lord,” Peters ventured to 
suggest; “and her ladyship must be about starv- 
ing, if 1 might be so bold. She positively refused 
to dine without you.” 

“ Where is her ladyship ?” 

® She told me to say she was waiting in the draw- 
ing-room. Shall I tell her you are here ?” 

** Yes—no—stay, I will go to her myself. Can she 
mean to forgive me after all?’ he wondered, his 
breath quickening. 

The drawing-room was a stately and magnificent 
apartment—lofty, and of such vast proportions, and 
so lavishly furnished that Heath felt, as it wer 
lost among its wilderness of velvet chairs, fauteuils, 
and inlaid tables. : 

Only one chandelier was lighted, and that the 
one which swung over the grand piano in te 
farther part of the room. Directly beneath this sat 
Sybil, not at the piano, but in a low silken chau, 
her white hands clasped listlessly upon her knee. 

Volney approached her slowly and_ with pale, 
puzzled looks through which shone a feeble hop? 
that his case might not be so desperate as he bad 
imagined, Certainly this gentle-browed, pensive-look- 
ing face did not seem that of the bitterly reseuté 
and unforgiving woman he had expected to find. 

She did not hear him on the thick carpet til! he 
was almost beside her. Then, looking up, her beat 
tiful face became suddenly irradiated. Shoe spraug 
up, extending both hands. 

Emotion almost overpowered Heath. 


He could 


not believe in his own happiness as he clasped t0s 
little hands in his and drew his wife into a convu» 
sive embrace. 

Sybil's head sank upon his shoulder, and ## 











Her delivate face was glowing with passionate 


sobbed a little there. 
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Neither had spoken—Heath had not because he 
was too bewildered. 

His wife could not have heard everything, or she 
would not have been so ready to forgive him, he 
reasoned. 

It was Sybil who spoke first ; and her first word 
calling him by his name, showed that she had 
not discovered who he was at any rate. 

“]T want to to you, Talbot,” she said, “I 
am of a jealous temper, and I was very angry whén 
I saw you with that Woman in the park this after- 
noon. I could not hewt what you were saying to her, 
and it was so dim #mOng the trees there that I'could 
not distinguish her fase. Then you shook bands with 
her so warmly, and she darted away as I came up. 
That made me still tare angry, for I thought she 

was running away We0wuse I was coming. But after 
I left you I went the patk thinking I could 
intercept her, ana I @id, and I saw it wasian old wo. 
man with glasses'on.”’ 

Sybil langhed es ‘she concluded, though the tears 
were still in her @yes. ie 

She had spoken with the simplicityand frankness 
of a child, and it Was a ¥ery childish face sho lifted 
to her husband at this moment, saying: 

“T won't be so silly again, 1 promise you. Am I 
forgiven, and shall we go i now P” 

Heath meritiured 


ea ‘in reply; in his con- 
fusion’ and Samprise be , Knew what he was 
saying. ‘The strain apom ‘been too great to 


recover at Ones, 
Sybil, however, did not notice that his smiles were 


forced, his manner strange, as he kissed het and } 


conducted her owt into the dining-*room ‘to Peters’s - 
great relief ab last. 


lt will be rem ly perhaps, that Heath had 
that she should write to her father | 
instéend of him. 


artfully pro’ 
at Sherw : 

He hoped by that steasure both tosxoite her con- 
fidence and to obtain some assurance of that alfeo- 
tion which he yoarned for yet doubted her entertain. 
ing for himself. | 

He meant to read that letter—certainly he hever 
intended it to reach Rupert Vassar—and he hoped 
to find in it an acknowledgment of something like 
that love which was consuming his own heart. 

Sybil received his suggestion eagerly. 

Selecting a sheet of thick satin paper with a 
countess’s coronet in the margin, in which her own 
initials were delicately wrought, she proceeded to 
express upon the snowy page her rapture and pride 
in her position. 

It was no doubt the natural utterance of that 
girlish vanity to be expected from her years and her 
training, but it was also, as she knew, the subject 
upon which her father would be best pleased that 
she should dilate. She made such magnificent allu- 
sions to the grandeur of that future upon which she 
believed herself entering that the reality seemed 
blank indeed beside it. 

“T shall go to Paris, papa,’ she wrote. “TI shall 
see life in its most brilliant and fashionable perfec- 
tion. I shall enter the most polished and exclusive 
circles of that giddy and delightful city, for I am 
beautiful, I am a countess of England, my husband 
has seemingly inexhaustible wealth. You would 
ask perhaps why I select Paris for my débdt, why | 
launch myself first upon the cea of pleasure at the 
French capital. I will tell you. It is because there 
any provincialisms, any gaucheries of which even I 
may be guilty, carefully as I have been trained, will 
pass for the eccentricities of the beautiful Anglice. 
Iam so beautiful that Frenchmen will pardon those 
trifling sins of demeanour or ignorance which I may 
commit--an Englishman you know very well never 
would. Well then, after a sufficient sojourn in 
Paris I shall return to England perfect, my reputa- 
tion as a beauty and a fashionable woman estab- 
lished. I shall be crowned at once that which it is 
uy ighent ambition to be—a queen of English so- 
ciety!” 

Of course this rapturous epistle, this ebullition of 
4 soul that was not after all so given over to heart- 
less Vanity as it seemed, was signed in character : 

““ Sybil, Countess of Dane.” 

Volney had no difficulty in obtaining pogsession 
of it, or in mastering the contents at his leisure, 
While “my lady” in her simplicity believed it to be 
on its way to Sherwood Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 
“wane fine lips curved with bitterness as he 

aw, 

* Diamonds, titles, style, rich, toilets, impossible 
graudeurs, and dazzling worldly position, these are 
wi my queenly Sybil thinks of. Not one word of 
all.ction in the whole letter for the husband who 
Pay nen her, who would doom himself to perdition 

© Duy her love. Not one word.” 

He flung the perfumed sheet from him and buried 
is tace in his hands with a groan. But here he 
Wronged his beautiful, vain, undisciplined, but still 
th muny respects nobly traited wife. It was rather 
ac reticence of a proud woman to whom ner love is 
i Sacred, sweetly kept secret than the mercenary 
iiflerencs which he ascribed to her which made 

cr avoid apeaking of him, 


All worked as Volney had planned. Perdita went 
to London and returned without accident. The 
letter posted in London and directed from ‘ Sher- 
wood Terrace,” came duly to hand. My lady’s de- 
ceitful and unhappy busband had placed himself 
where he could watch her delicate, expressive face 
while she read. 

His anxiety was great lest she might discover, or 
at least suspect, the imposition practised upon her. 
But he need not have feared. The tidings contained 
in the letter coincided too closely with Sybil’s 
Wishes to be regarded suspiciously. 

Besides, the counterfeit was exceedingly well done. 
Volney had spared no pains in preparing it, and his 

Was as deft as when he wrote that other false 
which had lured Sybil to become his Wife. 

Sybil, after the first ejaculation of giad surprise 
at the arrival of the letter, had baried herself in the 
eontents. The coincidence of its arrival by the very 
post her husband had asked her to wait for never 
track her. 

Heath watched her as she read, his gloomy 
brow gradually unknitting at the smiles which 
overspread the face that was his one star of hope. 

Sybil, having finished her letter, turned glecfully 
towards him : 

* You were right amd I was wrong,” she said. 
** Papa is perfectly well, and will come to us here 
or theet us in Paris as we chdose. He will have time 
to come to us here in about ® month. He does not 
say Wheat he is so busy about, though. Shall we 
wait? But you can read for yourself,” 

She tossed him the letter gaily, and then came 

deawed, with white hands clasped upon his shoul- 
ile he read. 

“You see,’ sho romarked as Volney began re- 
| Folding Jetter he had only pretended to read ; 

‘you see ks of you, and, though he says so 
Hele, that little means much from papa. He will 
never forget the delicate generosity with which you 

treated him.” 
“ Never,” thought Volney, wincing guiltily. 
* Shall wé wait here for him ?” asked Sybil, gaily, 


again. 

“As you choose,” he replied, forcing a smile. 

“Then here we will stay, I fancy you would like 
that, Talbot, and I should prefer not to go to Paris 
without papa.” 

So it was settled. 

Meanwhile the true Lord Dane, in his far-away 
chamber, rerhained much the same for the first two 
weeks, watched and tended jealously by Perdita. 


iH 





CHAPTER KV. 

Ir is time to give some explanation of Perdita’s 
interest in Lord Dane, as well as of the relations be- 
tween her and Heath. 

Neither Perdita nor Volney knew other parent 
than the sister of that Aunt Lois of whom menvion 
has been made. 

This sister was named Mrs. Lorne. Lightcen 
years before she had been living m a poor but re- 
spectable London suburb. She was a young widow 
who earned her subsistence by the hardest toil, tak- 
ing in weaving. 

‘Che two children had been loft at her door when 
Volney was about seven years old and Perdita a 
babe of a few weeks. 

The young widow had heard a knock, and, upon 
opening the door, beheld a handsome, richly attired 
boy with a babe as beautiful and sumptuously 
dressed clasped in his arms. 

No one else was in sight, though the boy asserted 
that a person whom he culled ** Uncle Paul” had 
brought them thither in a carriage. 

This personage according to the boy had put him on 
the pavement, had placed the babe in his arms, and 
had bidden him go and knock at the widow’s door. 

Then, as the door had opened, he had driven away 
rapidly. 

‘The widow remembered afterwards hearing the 
sound of wheels, but at the time she was'too over- 
whelmed with amazement to do more than stare at 
the two children and question the boy, who was so 
handsome, bright, and fearless a little fellow, and 
evinced such tenderness for the babe, that her heart 
warmed towards him at once. 

It was storming heavily without, and the boy’s 
velvet cap and rich, curling hair and the babe's 
silken and embroidered wrappings were already 
white with the drifting snow. 

The widow pulled them both inside before she had 
done wondering, for she had a soft heart and no 
children of her own. 

The boy entered, nothing loth, but before ho would 
surrender the babe tothe widow he pulled out of 
his pocket two Bank of England notes for a hun- 
dred pounds each, and gave them to her, saying, 
with a most matter-of-fact and straightforward air : 

“ Uncle Paul said you were to take that for keep- 
ing us till he came back.” 

‘’'he babe smiled like a cherab in the widow’s pale, 
loving face, when she took it and luosened its ele- 
gant wrappings ; and the boy, who had looked on 
jealously before, laughed now in his turn, and sat 











down in the glow of the cheerful blaze the kind 
widow had made upon her usually stinted hearth in 
ho~our of them. 

® boy called himself Volney Heath, but he could 
five no account of himself save in the form of the 
vaguest reminiscences. 

He seemed to have lived a portion of his life at 
some place which he remembered by its fruits and 
flowers, its tall trees, its gold-framed pictures, 
mirrors, and painted windows. 

Then he talked with shivering and dislike of an- 
other home, to which he had probably gone after- 
ward, and of which he recalled only its bleakness, 
its chill, its bare black rocks on every side save one, 
and the roar of the ocean always down below it on 
that side. 

In connection with these two abodes he never 
spoke of any companion save Uncle Paul, and ono 
man, an attendant probably. 

The last home he had quitted in the night, and 
“Unole Paul” had taken him out of bed himself at 
midnight, and dressed him in great haste and asked 
him if he knew whata hero was, and if he knew that 
little boys had to be heroes sometimes ‘as Well as 
big men. 

Then they had ridden in a carriage # long way, 
and in the night again had stopped and taken up the 
babe, concerning which he could tell nothing, save 
that a lady had come out to the carriage with it—a 
lady whose preternatural loveliness, and wild des- 
pair and agony at parting with the infant, had made 
a _ impression on him, 

is meagre account which young Volney gave of 
himself and the babe, together with the single name, 
Perdita, embroidered on the infant’s clothing, was 
all that was known of the antecedents of the two 
children. 

The boy had sonfidently asserted that “ Unclo 
Paul” would come back after them ; but he never 
did, so they stayed with the Widow and called her 
mother. 

ena: Bo education ht owed to the partiality of a 

oung clergyman, Who, a finished scholar himself, 

ad been so straek by the boy’s bright mind and 
fearless spirit that he took upon himself the entire 
charge of his instruction, and prophesied for him a 
brilliant manhood. 

If this kind gentleman had lived it might have 
made a vast difference in Vo!lney’s career; but he 
died when his pupil was twenty years old. 

Afterward, in due process, young Volney drifted 
out into the world. 

He became secretary to one great man and travel- 
ling companion to. another. 

This last, a nobleman, procured him an appoint- 
ment as attaché to a foreign court, and afterwards, 
dying, left him a sum of money—not large—only a 
few thousands, but enough for present ease ; and 
it was upon this, together with what he had saved 
while abroad, that Volney Heath was living at the 
time of his first introdaction to the reader. 

Little Perdita’s life had been more isolated. 

No rich lady had taken her up, no kind scholar 
offered to instruct her, unless we consider her foster- 
brother, as she always called him. 

He indeed gave her some lessons, and out of the 
first money he could call his own procured for her 
such educational facilities as were at his command, 
which, slight as they were, caused Perdita to over- 
flow with gratitude and joy. 

Her debt to him seemed to her affectionate heart 
one that could never be paid; and it was out of this 
sense of obligation that she had served him, as has 
been seen, almost contrary to her own conscientious 
ideas of right. 

Her own sunny spirit had always been Perdita’s 
best friend. She was naturally of a bright, roguish, 
fun-loving temperament. A love of adventure was 
inherent with her. The Widow Lorne, though 
she loved Perdita like her own blood, called her 
“ freakish.” 

Such masquerading as dressing herself like an old 
woman and officiating in the capacity of nurse to 
the wounded Lord Dane had a wonderful charm for 
Perdita. 

A puter spirit, a warmer heart, a more ingenuous 
soul than Perdita’s it would have been hard to find ; 
but there was alsoa queer element of ‘ freakish- 
nese’”’ that was every now and then bringing hor 
into troubles that only her ready wit and decision 
took her out of safely. 

Her knowledge of Lord Dane was the consequence 
of one of those escapades, when her mercurial, ex- 
citement-loving disposition had taken vengeance on 
the dull tediousness of her quiet and uninteresting 
daily life. 

Volney had given hera sum of money suflicient 
for the trip and something over. She hired a few 
dresses of a young lady friend who was in tle busi- 
ness of supplying such things on loan to people who 
could not uiford to own them. 

She made such other additions to her wardrobe as 
were nvcessury to enable her to play the fine lady 
fora few days, and thus equipped went to a plea- 
sant, romantic little country retreat in which she 
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know a few fashionable people were sometimes to be 
found, 


[THE LIME AVENUE. ] 


With an instinctive suspicion that she would be 
frightened by a knowledge of his identity he care- 


She had no letters of introduction, no certificates » fully concealed it, and addressed himsclf as he had 


of position except her own sweet, bright diguity and 
fearless bearing. No one could look at her without 
feeling that she was a lady; for aside from her at- 
tire she had that nameless elegance of air, that grace 
aud native self-possession which should characterize 
and does make the lady in any rank in life. 

She was alone, and a very young lady to be tra- 
velling alone, but there was a modest assurance 
about her, her sweet, bright face was so frank and 
innocent that the host at the “‘ White Dove,”’ the fa- 
shionable hotel, after an instant’s hesitation, gave 
her one of his best rooms. 

She stayed at the “‘ White Dove” for three weeks. 
was near the close of the second that she met Lord 

ane. 

To do Perdita justice she had no thought when 
she came to Falkner of anything beyond playing the 
lady for a few days, and that in a very quiet way. 
She was a pattern of demureness and propriety the 
first two weeks of her stay, making very slight ac- 
quaintance with any, but watching with the keen in- 
terest and eagerness of a young, pleasure-loving 
girl the phases of fashionable and aristocratic life 
about her. 

As much as it was possible for her generous and 
unselfish heart to do so she envied these gay, witty, 
handsome, well-dressed people their position in iife 
compared with hers. But though more than one at- 
tempt was made to draw her within the charmed 
circle by those whom her vivid young beauty and 
proud reticence had impressed, she had too much 
self-respect to permit the acquaintance of people 
who would have scorned to know her in her real 
station in life. 

Lord Dane made her acquaintance under difficul- 
ties. He had come down to Falkner in a fit of the 
sulks over the obduracy of some operatic beauty 
upon whose conquest he had set his heart. 

It chanced that most of the people who had been 
staying at the ‘* White Dove” had just left, and the 
landlord did not know him, 

_ The elegant young earl saw Perdita merely pass- 
ing through one of the halls, and lost his heart and 
his head incontinently. 

He made inquiries of the landlord and learned the 
name she had elected to call herself while she played 
her present ré/e. 1t was Channing. 

The landlord was evidently as curious concerning 
her as was his lordship, but he could tell him no- 
thing concerning the young girl’s antecedents. 

This seeming mystery deepened the earl’s interest. 
He sent his valet back to London and went into 
imcognito himself as plain Mr. ‘Talbot. 


never done before for any woman to enlist her inte- 
rest in himself. ; : 

Perdita decidedly and honestly desired to avoid 
his acquaintance, but when a handsome, elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, versed in all those 
fascinations which appeal to a woman’s heart, sets 
out to woo a girl so unsophisticated as our Perdita 
he seldom fails in his object. ‘ 

By means of the landlord’s bribed connivance an 
acquaintance was artfully opened in spite of Per- 
dita’s reluctance. 

It was the first time that this bright, sweet, plea- 
sure-loving and refined young nature had _ been 
brought into actual contact with any one so cultured 
and attractive. She could not resist the charm, and 
she very soon ceased to struggle against it, easing 
her conscience by owning to Mr. ‘l'albot that Chan- 
ning was not her own name. 

‘the earl responded by confessing that he also 
was playing a part, but neither told the other what 
the true name and position of each were. 

Lord Dane had been ir love, or imagined himself 
80, many times, but he said to himself now that all 
the women he had known before had never im- 
pressed him so powerfully as this one did. He be- 
lieved now that he had never loved till he saw 
Perdita. Yet he who was usually so audacious, he 
whom no fear of being considered presumptuous 
had ever restrained from telling a woman he loved 
her, hesitated now, and was afraid to speak. 

‘ It is always tius with a sincere and genuine affec- 
on. 

The more deeply Lord Dane found himself in love 
with this beautiful and ingenuous young girl the 
more he feared to approach her with such demon- 
stration of affection as he had confidently offered 
twenty others, and the farther off he was from her 
the more superior being she seemed. 

Far from suspecting that her position in life was 
inferior to his own, he deduced from her manners, 
her grace, her pride and dignity, that she was the 
queen of some select and aristocratic London cirele 
into which evcn he had never penetrated. 

His bearing towards her was characterized by a 
gentleness, chivalry, and deep respeet, which, added 
to his handsome, aecomplished, and elegant exterior, 
affected Perdita’s heart in spite of her reason and 
judgment, which told her that it wasmadness to love 
a@ man so far removed from her owa station in life 
as this gentleman evidently was. 

One night the earl’s valet, whom he had sent away, 
came down to see his master about something which 





he cousidered of importazce enough te carrant his 


























disobeying tho order he had received to romaix 
away. 

The earl did not think so, and angrily ordered 
him back to London. : 

But before he went the valet contrived to speak 
with Perdita, whom he had known slightly before, 
having seen her in London. 

This servant of Lord Dane’s was a dangerous fel- 
low, a smart, intriguing rogue, good looking, and 
with almost the manners of agentleman. He hada 
talent for worming out secrets, and imagined he had 
penetrated that of Perdita’s mysterious identity. He 
had plans of his own concerning the young and 
beautiful girl which his master’s interest in her 
was likely to frustrate. : 

He had therefore come back to Falkner against 
his lordship’s orders, and he did not go away without 
first speaking with Perdita, and not only telling her 
who Mr. Talbot was but insinuating that his lordship 
was only amusing himself with her as he had dones 
hundred times before with others. 

Toagirl of Perdita’s sensitive self-respect and 
pride such information as this was most painful an 
humiliating. , 

She blamed herself bitterly for having permitted 
the acquaintance, and without so much asa parting 
word with the man she already loved passionately, 
though she believed herself known and despised by 
him, she departed from Falkner by the same train 
that took the treacherous valet back to London. 

She left no clue behind to trace her by. She vaur 
ished as completely from the chagrined and disap- 
pointed earl’s knowledge as though he had’ never 
seen her. ; 

He did not however forget her, this brilliant, viva 
cious, dainty girl whose reserve had piqued his 
vanity, while her loveliness had attracted him as he 
had never been attracted before. . 

The mystery which bad surrounded her had in- 
tensified this fascination. 

His lordship was a clianged man. Wherever he 
went he was haunted by that little dark, bright 
face of mingled pride and archness. He ceased to 
look at women save as he sought for her. He became 
reserved and gloomy, impatient and irritable. 

His emotion when he beheld Miss Channing’s-face 
at the railway carriage window so unexpectedly—t0F 
it was her face and not Sybil’s he saw—has beende- 
tailed, as also the train of reasoning by which he 

came to the conclusion that Miss Channing ond 
Sybil Vassar, the girl Heath had married, were one. 

It has been seen how Heath also had adopted this 
idea, a mistake which he would have discovered at 
once if he had directly asked his wife about her my 
terious visit to Falkner. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eqlantine,” 
“ The Three Passions,” §c., ¥c. 


——<—— 
CHAPTER X. 

What was their prosperons estate 
When high exalted aud elate 

With power and prite ? 
What but a transient gleam of lizht, 
A flame, which, glaring at its height, 

Grew dim and died ? From the German, 

Durie the remainder of the day Lady Kimbolton 
remained in the boudoir, which was an apartment 
kept sacred from the foot of any intruder, save and 
except her husband and her aunt. 

Lord Kimbolton came to her about five o’clock 
and found her in tears. 

Speaking in a tone of displeasure, he said: 

“It is not flattering to me, my dear, to find you 
always ill or weeping. I came to tell you that Doc- 
tor Dawson has kindly consented to remain to din- 
ner, Will you oblige me by trying to preside at my 
table in a manner befitting your rank and posi- 
tion? This pallor, this silence, these tears would 
a to think I am a very indifferent hus- 

and.’ 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “ you are very good to 
me, more so than I deserve perhaps. ButI am really 
ill, and you must excuse my attendance in the din- 
ing-room this evening.” 

“As you please,” he exclaimed, “ Perhaps you 
Would like to see Doctor Dawson professionally.” 

“Oh, no, He can do me no good,” she said, 
hastily, 

“If your ailment is not physical it must be men- 
tal. The delights of the London season do not seem 
to give you pleasure. Perhaps we ought to return 
to the country. If society does not enliven you 
solitude may yet have charms. I am only anxious 
to study your convenience—express a wish and it 
shall be gratified,” 

Making a desperate effort, Marigold exclaimed: 

el am grieved about Captain Anglesey.” 

. Ab!” replied her husband. ‘That is natural, 
~ was an old friend of yours I am told, but he 

pee not have presumed upon that fact to rob me. 
should have been glad if you had informed me of 

your former intimacy with him.” 

A son and I thought that he died in India, We 

that orgotten him, Yet I cannot help feeling sorry 

é you believe a gentleman in his position could 
0 @ dishonest action.” 


© was caught in the act, my dear, and does not 



































[THEY SAID SHE WAS INSANE. | 


deny his guilt,” answered Lord Kimbolton, with per- 
fect calmness. 

Marigold felt that her husband was not telling her 
the whole truth, yet it would not do for her to avow 
her share iu the transaction, but as she reflected on 
the matter she determined to make an effort to save 
the captain let the consequences be what they might 
to herself. 

“ Considering,” she said, “that aunt and I knew 
Captain Anglesey so well, would it be too much to 
ask you to forego the prosecution ?” 

**T cannot consent to do that,” he answered, with 
a shake of the head. “I owea duty to society, as I 
told Dawson when he urged similar leniency upon 
me. No; the law must take its course.” 

“Suppose, dear Henry,” continued her lady- 
ship, ‘that the captain had a motive in visiting this 
house?” 

“ Supposition is useless. 
robbery.” 

“ No, it was not. He came here to see me—to take 
an eternal farewell of me, and——” 

**My poor, dear child,” interrupted Lord Kimbolton, 
kissing her forehead coldly, and speaking in a pity- 
ing tone, “ you really must see Dawson, you must 
indeed.” 

“ Why ?” she demanded, 

“What I feared is actually happening. Your 
brain is softening. You have delusions. You were 
in your bedroom when the captain was en- 
gaged in rifling my cupboard, It is absurd to say 
that he came here to meet or to see you. Whoever 
heard of such nonsense ?” 

“But it is true. I assure you that, whatever 
Anglesey may maintain to the contrary, I have stated 
the exact truth.” 

“This is becoming very serious,” exclaimed his 
lordship ; “decidedly you must see Dawson, and if 
you persist in cherishing these delusions you will 
have to be put under mild restraint in a curative es- 
tablishment for those mentally afflicted—in plainer 
language, you must be placed in a lunatic asylum.” 

“ An asylum!—I insane ?” cried Marigold, cover- 
ing her face in her hands. 

“T regret to say 80, but I will not act hastily. Try 
and regulate your mind, and banish these delusions. 
If I find they do not recur I will not deal harshly 
with you. It is not necessary to place a mild 
case among strangers. I will be your keeper.” 

Those words “I will be your keeper!” fell like 
ice upon Marigold’s heart. 

They showed her that her husband cherished a 
bitter vindictiveness in his breast, not only against 
Captain Anglesey, whom he was determined to ruin, 


We know his motive— 





but also towards her, and that her punishment was to 
be life-long. 

Her brain seemed to swim, her head fell back, and 
her eyes closed as if she had swooned. 

“She begins to feel the fetters that she must wear 
till the day of her death,” he muttered, ‘My mean- 
ing is clear, and it will become clearer as time 
rolls on. First of all I must attend to him, and 
hea his case is settled I will devote myself to 

er.” 

When Marigold recovered her senses she was 
alone, At any other time her husband, if he had 
seen her suffering, would have raised the house and 
called the servants in @ troop to her assistance. 

Now he left her to herself, How altered was his 
manner. How co!d she felt. The room was like a 
well. In future the world would be a tomb to her. 
It was useless to argue the point with such a man as 
Kimbolton, His house was a prison, and he was hey 
jailer, 

Having made up his mind to hear nothing in vin- 
dication of Captain Anglesey’s character, she knew 
it would bea waste of time to endeavour to con- 
vince him of what he pretended to wish to be igno- 
rant. 

If she would save Anglesey she must act indepen- 
dently of her husband, and her only hope rested in 
the efforts of Wilfred Marshall, 

Tn the evening Doctor Dawson came to see her, at 
her husband's request he said, and, after asking her a 
few questions ina tone of solicitude, retired shaking 
his head as if he thought her symptoms were grave. 

The evening passed, and she was informed by Flora 
that Lord Kimbolton had caused the servants to pre- 
pare some rooms for him in another part of the house 
as he did not iutend to occupy the same apartmenta 
as his wife in future. 

This resolve allowed Marigold to indulge her 
grief unremarked, though she felt that he had dealt 
her another blow and that the determination to live 
apart from her was only a portion of a cruel system 
of persecution the force of which she was to be made 
conscious of day by day. 

‘Perhaps I shall not live long,” she murmured, 
“‘and Heaven will help me to bear up under all my 
misery !” 

The husband and wife met at breakfast, and Lord 
Kimboltun was severely courteous, not offending 
against propriety by word or look, and a super- 
ficial observer would not have remarked anything ex- 
traordinary in the domestic life of the nobleman and 
his wife. 

At the hour appointed for Captain Anglesey’s ex- 
amiuation Lord Kimbolton attended at the police 
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court, and was, as the newspaper reports had it, ac- 
commodated with a seat on the bench. 

The captain, looking very pale, though neatly 
dressed, and with his linen scrupulously clean, was 
placed in the dock, which by the way had just been 
occupied by a woman accused of manslaughter. 

Two policemen stood by his side, and Kimbolton 
smiled grimly as he felt that his degradation was 
nearly complete. 

The case was stated against him by counsel 
specially retained on behalf of the prosecution, and 
the speech was an able one, though brief. Witnesses 
were called, among whom were Lord Kimbolton, the 
butler, the footman, and lastly. Doctor Dawson. 

“Have you anything to say ?” asked the magis- 
trate, addressing the prisoner. 

“I simply wish to plead guilty,” replied Oaptain 
Anglesey, in a low voice. “ Doctor Dawson bas justly 
told you that I have been trying t borrow money 
and that I am ruined, The others stated the exact 
truth when they said that they caught me in the act 
of appropriating Lord Kimboltou’s money.” 

“In that case I have nothing to do but to order 
the depositions to be made out. You will stand fully 
committed to take your trial at the next sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court, and I shall bind over the 
witnesses to appear against you,” said the magis- 
trate. 

At this moment Wilfred Marshall enteréd the 
court hurriedly. 

With lim came a lady closely veiled, who shrank 
back behind the crowd near the entrance to the court, 
as if desirous of avviding observation. 

Bowing t@ the court, fre Marshall said: 

“1 am instructed, sir, by the solicitors to the de- 
fendant’s family, and 1 havea complete answer to 
the charge,” 

“I shall be pleased to hear you,” replied the 
magistrate. “The prisoner has put in @ plea of 
guilty, but that does not debara magistrate sitting at 
this court from lrearing any farther evidenes, though 
it could not be received after such @ plea on the 
trial.” 

“It will be my painful duty, sif, to pat Lady 
Kimbolton in the box,” continued Wilfred Mar- 
shall. 

“ Pardon me, your worship,” said Lord Kimbolton ; 
“the family physician isin attendance with a cer- 
tificate to the effort that her ladyship is suffering 
from severe mental affliction which takes the shape 
of strange delusions.” 

“T will hear counsel,” said the magistrate. 

Wilfred Marshall then went on to say that 
Captain Anglesey lad been engaged to Miss Hender- 
gon, now Lady Kimbolton, before he went to 
India, and that she believed him to be dead, 
which occasioned her marriage with his lordship, an 
honcurable nobleman whom all must respect ani 
esteem, Ou returning to this country he endeavoured 
to obtain an interview with her ladyship, wishing to 
bid her farewell, as he intended to return to India at 
once and rejoin his regiment on foreign service. His 
young life was bliglited, and he could uot bear to re- 
main in England so near to the cause of his bitter 
disappointment. 

“1 protest, sir,” said Lord Kimbolton, who had 
been biting his lips with vexatiun, “against these 
revelatious.” 

“] have no power to stop this speech,” replied the 
magistrate. “However painful such disclosures 
may be the ends of justice must be served,” 

“Tam instructed, your lordship,” continued Wilfred 
Marshall, “ that Captain Anglesey wrote to Lady 
Kimbolton, asking her to meet him in the library at 
midnight for a few moments, as he intended to leave 
England for the East on the following morning. Her 
ladysi.ip discharged her maid on the spot for daring 
to give her this letter, which she burnt without open- 
ing. Now comes the most remarkable part of this ex- 
traordinary case. Lord Kimbolton was sammoned to 
attend his distinguished relative, Lady Wellsmere, 
who was suffering from congestion of the lungs. Be- 
fore he went he had received from his agent for 
certain property in Loudon a thousand pounds.” 

“The sum alleged to be stolen ?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“Exactly. His lordship started for Hertford with 
Doctor Dawson, but his suspicions were aroused by 
@ communication from the discharged lady’s-maid, 
and he returned unexpectedly to Lis house, leaving 
Doctor Dawson to go ou to Hertford alone.”’ 

“Ts the muid here?” 

“She will be called, sir. Lady Kimbolton was 
alarmed at having such a large sui in her bed-room, 
and descended about miduight to the library to lock 
it up in a cupboard there, where his lordship often 
kept property of a valuable nature. ‘To her amaze- 
ment Captain Anglesey had entered the house by a 
false key from the garden. He confronted her in the 
library as she was putting away the notes. A few 
words passed between them. She rebuked iim for 


his daring, and commanded him to leave her, which 
he was about to do when Lord Kimbolton knocked 
at the door. Her ladyship took refuge in an ante- 
room. Captain Anglesey, then in despair, broke 
open the cupboard, took the notes and denounced 
himself as a thief to save a lady’s honour.” 

“ Will your worship permit me to state that there 
is scarcely a word of truth in the story so vividly re- 
lated by this gentleman?” said Captain Anglesey. 
“He is my oldest friend, and his anxiety to save 
me has doubtless quickened his imagination.” 

Lord Kimbolton’s counsel rose and said: 

“The tale is plausible, but unhappily for the pri- 
soner there is nota tittle of evideuce to support it. 
We have shown that he was in want of money, and 
we have proved that he stole what he could lay his 
hands on. Besides, he admits his guilt, and any ad- 
ditional proof is not wanting. I regret that my learned 
friend should have thought fit to act upon such imper- 
fect and crude instructions, which bear the impress 
of falsity on the face of them,” 

“ We shall see,” replied Mr. Marshall. “I shall 
now call Lady Kimbolton,” 

“We have a medical certificate signed by our 
fwmily ductor, I tell you,” answered Lord Kimbolton, 
angrily. 

“Call Lady Kimbolton,” persisted Wilfred Mar- 
shall, 

The usher did so. 

A spectral form tottered rather than walked to 
the box, the crowd in court making way for her, 

Every eye was turned upou ler, and to his horror 
and astouishment Captain Anglesey recognized 
Marigold. 

Lord Kimbolton was not less deeply affected. 

Her appearance produced the tnost profound sensa- 
tion in court. 

She raised her veil as the usher handed her a 
greasy prayer-book and said in a mumbling tone 
the usual form of the “ truth, the whole trath, and ao- 
thing bat the truth.” 

Kissing the book devoutly, she cast her eyes 
down, not daring to encounter either the gaze of her 
husband or that of Captain Anglesey. 

As for the latter he was the picture of desprir, and, 
instead of being elated at the prospect of gaiuing his 
liberty and being freed from a disgraceful charge, 
seemed to be cast down into the lowest depths of 
misery. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Leave thee, leave thee, lad! 
I'll never leave thee ! Scotch Song. 

Docror Dawson rose and said that be protested 
against Lady Kimbolton’s evidence being received, 
and handed in his certificate, whick stated fully that 
she was labouring under delusions and not in a fit 
state of mind to give testimony in a court of justice. 

Lord Kimbolton’s counsel also declared that the 
maid, Flora Merton, would be called te prove that 
she had received no letter from Captain Anglesey, 
and that the story of the letter begging for a meeting 
was @ pure invention of the poor lady’s diseased 
brain. 

The prisoner in his turn solemnly asserted that he 
had not written any such letter, so Mr. Marshall's 
caso seemed likely to break down. 

* The case of Lady Kimbolton, who has been long 
suffering from lassitude,” continued Doctor Da wson, 
“is one common within my experience. Strong 
emotions have produced a feverish condition of the 
body, aud a rush of blood to the head is the result, I 
have no intention to assert that her ladyship is 
permanently insane, though at the present moment 
she is not in a responsible state, ‘lhe intellectual 
faculties are temporarily deranged. Such evidence 
as she may be prepared to give ought not to be re- 
ceived.” 

“ Doctor Dawson,” answered Marigold, in an al- 
most vindictive tone, ‘“* you know very well that I 
am neither mad nor delirious. Speak the truth, I en- 
treat you, as an honourable man.” 

“1 have done so, madam,” he replied. 

Lord Kimbolton’s counsel now said: 

“J think, sir, if we take an adjournment for a 
week, during which time two physicians to be selected 
by the prisoner's frieuds can examine Ludy Kimbol- 
ton and testify as to her state of mind, my learved 
friend will have no cause to object.” 

“I wish to proceed with my examination and also 
to exercise my right of cross-examination of your 
wituessess,” replied Wilfred Marshall. 

“You will have your opportuuity after the re- 
mand,” 

“T think,” exclaimed the magistrate, “that the 
course suggested is a very proper oue, ‘I'he prisouer 
will stand remanded for a week.” 

“You will take bail, sir ?”’ asked Mr. Marshall. 

“ Yes, himself in one thousand and two securities 
of fifteen huudred each, with twenty-four hours’ 








uotice,” replied the magistrate. 








The next case was called; the prisoner was ro. 
moved to the cells to await the coming of the van 
which was to take him back to the House of Detep- 
tion, and Marigold felt her arm grasped by her hus- 
band, who drew her almost savagely to his broughain, 
forced her in, and they were driven home. 

“Oh,” she said, in a tone of anguish. 
mad, Would to goodness I were.” 

“TI know very well that you are perfectly sane.” 
said Lord Kimbolton, throwing off the mask for the 
first time, “ But your imprudent conduct compels 
me to set up that accusation. I repeat you are not 
mad, though you may some day become so,” 

“ Then you will drive me insane,” she cried. 

“ Possibly. It may be a result of my system ; at 
present it pléases me to say that you are irresponsible, 
because I must eouvict that thief. The law which 
revenges me upow him will also revenge me upon 
you. Do you not see the force of my reasouinz, dear 
Marigold ?” 

The miserable woman groaned in agony of spirit. 

“| declare to you,” she said, “ that every word Mr, 
Marshall stated in court is perfectly trae. J met Cap- 
tain Auglesey by the purest accident.” 

“T am quite eontent,” replied his lordship, “ that 
the public should believe his version of the affair, 
You are my wife, Ma and not a word must be 
breathed against your. ” 

It was in vain that Wer ladyship tried to make a 
favourable impression upon her husband. He would 
not listen to her, Pacta, he avid, spoke Tor then- 
selves, and it was clear that be had determined upon 
@ Certain course of conduct which woulddevelope as 
time progressed. 

A pattial report appeared in the daily papers of the 
pore tp in the police court, bat the details of Mr. 

arshall’s speech were not made public, as tlre vase 
was ouly partly heard, 

Mariyold’s distress of mind became so aggravated 
that she was scarcely herself when the doctors ap. 
pointed to visit her came to the square, 

They were men eminent in their profession and 
perhaps a little too likely to seize upon slight symp- 
toms as evidences of insanity. 

At all events they declared themselves to be of 
opinion that Lady Kimbolton was wandering in her 
mind, did not clearly know what she was talking 
about, and was certainly not in a fit aud proper state 
to appear as a witness ia a court of justice. 

Sie was carefully watched after this and secluded, 
so that not even Mr, Wilfred Marshall was permitted 
to see her. 

Flora was ever at her side, and so crushed was 
Marigold that she did not attempt to rebuke her for 
any passing impertineuce. 

It would not have availed her much if she had 
done so, for she was completely at the mercy of ler 
husband, who would have listened to no coimplaiats. 

On the day which had been appointed for tho re- 
mand Marigold dressed herself and was going out, 
but Flora placed herself in the doorway and said: 

“ You canuot go out to-day, my lady.” 

“Not go out,” replied Marigold, a slight flush 
mantling her face. “Why not? Iam only going to 
walk in the square.” 

“ T only repeat my lord’s orders, which were that 
you should on no account be allowed out of the house 
to-day.” 

“his is treating me like a child. 
side aud let me pass,” cried Marigold. 

“ Nay, my lady; if you use force so can I,” said 
Flora, “and there isan old womau downstairs who 
was sent by the doctor from the asylum; if | call 
hershe will come up. She is ready with a straight 
waistcvat if you are violent, and says sie has had 
pléuty of cases of your sort,” 

“ Hus it goue so far?’”? moaned Marigold, sinkiag 
into a chair. “No spider could weave his web more 
cleverly. Why, girl,” she added, “do you unite 
with my enemies? Have I been unkind to you?” 

“T was sent away by you, my lady, and | know 
who my friend is now, and that’s his lordship hia- 
self. Besides, I shouldn’t call him your euemy. He's 
only duivug what he thinks proper, and it’s all for 
your good,” replied Fiora, 

“You are the cause of all this misery, you bad, 
wicked woman,” exclaimed Lady Kimbolton, in # 
paroxysin arising from her overstrained meutal col 
dition. “ You brought me Captain Auglesey’s letter, 
you originated my husband's unjust suspicious, 
and i 

“I see how it is, my lady,” interrupted Flora; 
“you've got one of your fits coming on, and I must 
cull up the nurse. Some one must lovk after you, and 
[ have to go to the police court directly to say i'sal 
a delusion of yours about my having given you 4 
letter.” 

“ Will you swear that ?” azlex! Marigold, 

“ Of course I will. My lord gave me sucha hands 
some bracelet this morning. I'd say anytuiug for 
him.” 
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“Do you know what the consequence of telling an 
uotruth is?” 

« A bracelet, I should say, my lady, because I've 
got one for what I'm going to say, and hasn't it got 
peautiful diamonds and lovely enamel? Look at it,my 
lady. I shall wear it in the court, and they'll all 
see it as I hold up my hand to take the book and be 
worn.” 

ae Be perjured you mean,” cried Lady Kimbolton. 
‘But I will have you punished. I shall find means 
of communicating with Captain Anglesey’s friends, 
then you shall suffer for your duplicity.” 

“] cannot say that Iam not sorry for the poor cap- 
tain, my lady,” said Flora, unmoved at her mistress’s 
wrath. “ But if a man is clumsy enough to be found 
out when he goes to meet a lady privately he de- 
serves all he gets.” 

With this remarkable exposition of her idea of 
morality upon her lips Miss Flora Merton went to 
the landing and rang the call-bell. 

A housemaid answered the summons, received a 
message, went downstairs, and returned presently 
with a red-faced old woman who was an asylum 
qurse. 

“Oh, Mrs, Stokes,” exclaimed Fora, “ my lady is 
a little excited ‘to-day, and as I'm obliged to go out 
will you look to her ?” 

“Certainly, my dear. It’s what I’m here for. If 
so be as the symptoms is violent I’ve got the weskit, 
and my ‘and it’s eavy, I ean tell you,” replied Mrs. 
Stokes. 

Marigold cowered before the vulgarity and menuc- 
ing gestures of ‘this odious creature. Better her 
busband’s coldness and M wry tyranny than the 
overt insolence ‘and severity of this woman ftom an 
asylum. 

Flora went away, and, turtiing to Marigold, Mrs. 
Stokes said: ' 

“Thouzht you were going out, did you, niy pretty?” 

“T did wish'to go, but I have clianged my mind,” 
replied Marigold. “ You cun sit here ii you like, but 
you need not trouble yourself to talk to me.” 

“Generally speaking I please myself whether I 
talk or no. I’m hereon business. I’m not @ guest 
ora welcome visitor to whom you say sit down, 
what'll you have, port or sherry, and bring out the 
cake. No, my dear, I’m like amanin possession— 
= a troublesome customer, but I’ve got my 
rights.” 

“Pray do as you like. Am I at liberty to leave 
the room, or how far is this farce—which it suits my 
husband to play—to be carried 2?” 

“If so be as you leaves the room I follows you, 
now that Miss Merton’s put me in charge. The mau 
in possession you know, my dear, has to follow the 
furniture, and see as it doesn’t getaway. Well, you're 
ny furniture, and I’ve got to keep a atrict eye upon 
you. Don’t you try to play any tricks with me, that’s 
all, I’m very harmless if I'm let alone, but if I’m 
put out I'm dreadful vicious. I am, indeed. You 
wouldn’t believe one half of what I'm capuble ; they'll 
tell you at the asylum where I’m naorse, It got into 
the papers once that I’d broken a patient’s ribs, and 
it was true too, though it was all her fault; she 
wouldn’t do as she was told.” 

With a sigh Marigold resigned herself to her fate, 
and even felt anxious for the return of Flora, which 
would relieve her from the companionship of the 
aurse and bring her the result of the examination. 

The evidence given by Flora completely negatived 
the ingenious defence set up by Wilfred Marshall. 

Certificates were handed in from eminent doctors 
stating that Lady Kimbolton was labouring under de- 
lusions, and the magistrate had no alternative but to 
commit the prisoner for trial. 

As the sessions had just commenced there was a 
chance of his being tried in a few days, and he was 
lodged in Newgate during the meantime, 

When Lady Kimbolton heard this she fell into a 
sort of passive condition, taking little notice of any 
one, eating and drinking mechanically, and doing as 
she was told with the docility of a little child. 

Mrs. Henderson saw ler occasionally, and endea- 
Youred to rouse her, but she did not sympathize with 
her in her grief, as she was on the side of Lord Kim- 
bolton, and thought with him that the sooner Captain 

uglesey was removed out of the way the better it 
Would be for all parties. 

“Marigold will soon forget him, then things will 
§0 on as usual,” she said to lierself. 

The case created great interest in fashionable 
Society, and the court, togetlier with its approaches, 
was crowded with distinguisted men and well- 
Cressed ladies, 

Popular feeling was rather on the side of the ac- 
“used, and Lady Kimbolton’s name was mentioned 
with a want of respect that would have driven her 
uusband to frenzy bad he been a listener. 

Young, handsome, holding a good position in the 
hh. it would have been odd if Captain Anglesey 

ad uot enlisted the sympathies of %:> ladies. 





The proceedings, however, were of a very short 
and formal nature. Those who had attended in the 
hope of hearing a great scandal were disappointed, 
for the prisoner, after hearing the indictment read 
over to him, pleaded “ Guilty.” 

No witnesses were called. Lady Kimbolton’s name 
was uot even mentioned. 

The judge said: 

“Francis Anglesey, you have pleaded guilty to 
a grave charge, but, taking your previous good 
character into consideration, and your pecuniary 
embarrassments, which were briefly urged in miti- 
gation of punishment by your counsel, the sentence 
of the court upon you will lean towards the side of 
mercy, and you will be imprisoned with hard labour 
for twelve calendar months.” 

Captain Anglesey bowed to the conrt and was 
immediately removed by the warders. Wilfred Mar- 
shall, taking off his gown, hurried after him and 
was allowed to see him before his return to the 
prison, 

“They have beaten me,” he exclaimed, * and you 
helped them. You should have fought the case, and 
I would have compelled Kimbolton to withdraw from 
the prosecution. It’s a most infamous proceeding on 
his part.” 

“T had my motives, my dear Marshall,” replied 
Captain Anglesey ; “and as you know all I need not 
say anything more. Marigold is saved by my sacvri- 
fice. 1 would gladly die for her.” 

“T am glad that you are brave,” answered Mar- 
shall. “Keep up your courage. It might have been 
worse ; twelve months will soon pass away.” 

“Dol seem cast down ?” asked Captain Anglesey, 
with a calm smile. “This is really a triamph for 
me. I love Marigold with no guilty passion. She 
is to the as a dear sister, and no breath of suspicion 
must fallou her, Better that I suffer disgrace and 
imprisonment—that my fatrre is ruined irretrievably 
—far better that I am blotted out of sotviety alto- 
getler.” 

“I'll not leave you, Frank,” continued Marshall. 
“Tl remain close to you and do what I can for you, 
even if I hire myself out as a warder in the prison 
where you will beconfined. Depend upon seeing me 
shortly.” 

Captain Anglesey pressed his hand and was hur- 
ried away to the neighbouring jail, being taken on 
the following day to the Penitentiary at Millbaunk— 
that dreary pile of buildings which, situated in a 
swamp on the banks of the river, seems to be the 
abode of despair and desolation. 

About the same time Lord Kimbolton, his wife and 
Mrs, Henderson, departed for the couutry, as his lord- 
ship had determined to live in seclusivn, seeking an 
occasional change in foreign travel. 

Marigold had dropped out of the world of fashion 
like a bright star suddenly extinguished in the fir- 
mament which it had adorned. 

Doctor Dawson spent much of his time at Everton 
Hall, and noted with annoyance au abstraction in 
Lady Kimbolton which he could not cure. She did 
not answer when spoken to; her mind appeared to 
be vacant, Her thoughts were beyond her control, 
he said; and he was right, They were in the living 
tomb where Frank Auglesey was confined, and, severe 
as was her husband, he could not deprive her of the 
melancholy pleasure of thinking of the noble-minded 
man who liad risked so much for her sake. 

The governor of the prison was an old army officer, 
who sympathized very deeply with Captain Anglesey, 
more especially as Wilfred Marshall waited upoo him 
and explained the cause of his friend's present posi- 
tion, 

“ Now, sir,” continued Wilfred Marshall, “ in order 
that I may be near my friend, I have a peculiar re- 
quest to make to you.” 

“ Name it,” said the governor, 

“ Will you give me the situation of warder? I will 
faithfully perform my duties,” 

“But you are a gentleman, Mr. Marshall—a bar- 
rister with an indepeudent income. You will allow 
your professional prospects to suffer,” 

“That matters little,” replied Wilfred Marshall. 
“T hold that friendship is more thana name, It can- 
not be genuine unless it is self-sacrificiug, Anglesey 
will be comforted by having me near him, aud per- 
haps it will soften the regimen of the discipline with- 
out any infringement of your rules,” 

The governor raised objections, but he eventually 
cousented to Marshall's strange reqnest. He was in- 
stalled as a warder, and took a small lodging in the 
nei - hbourhood. : 

Every one counected with the prison soon heard 
the romautic story. 

Captain Anglesey was treated with respect, and 
was allowed to assist in the infirmary, which re- 
lieved him from the harder and more degrading forms 
of labour. 

Months glided away, and both the friends became 
reconciled to their lot 





Wilfred Marshall one day met an elderly gentle- 
man who occasionally visited the prisoners. He was 
a philanthropist named Goodman, and, taking Mar- 
shall on ove side, he told him that he liad Leard some 
of the particulars of Captain Anglesey's case and lis 
own devotion to him, but he wished to be more fully 
informed. 

“It is impossible that he can be a bad man,” said 
Mr. Goodman, “or he would not find such devotion 
in you.” 

Wilfred Marshall gladly made the philanthropist 
acquainted with everything. 

Some days afterwards they met again, and Mr. 
Goodman exclaimed: 

“You may have been informed that Iam wealthy. 
People will also tell you that Iam eccentric. Why 
should I not follow the bent of my inclinations? [ 
am old; I shall not live much longer. I have no 
relations to care for, and it-gives me pleasure to do 

ood.” 

“Tf all that is said of you, sir, is true,” replied 
Marshall, “ you have as good a heart as ever beat 
for a fellow-creature. Prisoners at the expiration of 
their sentence have been by you helpeil to emigrate ; 
they lave been assisted to earn an huuest living. 
Yoa will have your reward.” 

“Do you know what I have done for your friend ?” 
said Mr. Goodman, “I have given him tle meaus 
of meeting Lord Kimbolton on equal terms. Instead 
of being pour when he is released he will find the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds standing to his 
credit at the London and Westmiuster Bank. ‘Teil 
him to make a good use of it; that is all 1 ask.” 

Overjuyed at this intelligence, Wilfred Marshall 
thanked the kind old gentleman a thousaud times. 
He could scarcely believe in such good fortune. 

That evening he had an opportunity of infurming 
Oaptain Auglesey of this munificent gift. 

“T will accept it,” replied the captain, “ on condi- 
tion that you enjoy it with me. Lord Kimbolton 
and I have a heavy account to settle. You and I, 
Wilfred, must never separate,” 

*{ wish for nothing better than to live and die 
with you, Frank,” replied the young man. 

After this the time passed more quickly; the days 
and weeks did not seem to lag as they had done 
before. Both had an object to look forward to, and, 
thauks to Mr. Goodman, the prospect of release was 
a cheering one. 

At length the time came for Captain Anglesey to 
be discharged. 

He was grave and taciturn, for the iron had entered 
into his soul. Few who had known him before, 
when young, cheerful, and hopeful, would have re- 
cognized the slightly gray, sad-looking man with an 
incipient stoop in the back. 

He had suffered, how deeply he alone knew; for 
his was one of thuse natures which cannot bear a 
year’s tempest of the soul and show no traces of the 
storm. 

He thanked Mr. Goodman sincerely, called him 
his benefactor, and, on the evening of his release, 
quitted England for the Continent in company with 
Wilfred Marshall, calling himself by his motier’s 
maiden name of Coningsby, so that no one would re- 
cognize in Frank Coningsby the once handsome and 
dashing Captain Anglesey. 

“Let the past be buried,” he said; “to-day I be- 
gin a new life.” 

Thanks to Mr. Goodman’s kindness, he was enabled 
to travel on the Continent like a nobleman; and his 
wealth and geutlemauly manners gained him many 
friends wherever he stayed. 

But no ove ever saw him smile, 

This peculiarity gained him the designation in 
places where he resided a short time of the man 
without a smile. 

Ladies especially were afraid of him. They said 
that he had his past, and in that past was entombed 
asecret which they did not hesitate to hint was o 
black one. 

How far they were right or wrong tle reader well 
knows. 

Leaving the two friends at Spa, we must return to 
Lord and Lady Kimbolton at their country seat, 
Everton LHall, 

Wearily the twelve months had passed for Muari- 
gold. Her husband occupied himself exclusively with 
Lis horses, his dogs, and his gun. He and his wife 
seldoin met, except before stiangers, then he was 
studiously polite, but cold. 

Marigold drooped like a lily, though she appeared 
in better spirits when the term of Captain“Auglesey’s 
imprisonment expired. She had kept count of tue 
mouths, anda weight was lifted off ber mind when 
she knew that the caged bird was free. 

Did she hope to meet him again? Didshe cherjsh 
a vague idea tat he could in some mysterious way 
help Ler to break her chains and escape from @ 
captivity which grew more odious aad intolerable to 
her day by day? 
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The emotions of her heart were not decipherable 
on her pale, sad face. 
Time alone would show. 
(To be continued.) 


WAITING. 





Auton Mayo sat gazing on the portrait of a 
beautiful little girl that hung over the marble mantel- 
piece. A sad expression, but one of infinite tender- 
ness, was on his fine face as he murmured: 

“ Waiting! But ’tis long—very, very long.” 

At length, but not until the kuocking at the door 
had been repeated, was he aroused from his reverie. 

“Whatis it, John?” he asked, approaching and 
holding the door ajar. 

“ A gentleman in the library, sir,” answered the 
servant, presenting a card, 

A smile of satisfaction broke over the face so sada 
momeut before. 

“] will bedown in a moment ; say so, John, And 
bring up a nice supper as soon as possible,” he said, 
stepping back into the room and closing the door. 

‘Then, taking from a table a large square of some 
soft fabric, he mounted an ottoman and threw it over 
the portrait, completely veiling the beautiful face. 
A little work-table with its customary appointments 
was likewise carefully covered. Here and there 
little articles of a woman’s belonging were gathered 
hastily together and carefu'ly covered. The music 
was removed, the piano closed, then he drew off the 
handsome cashmere dressing-robe, slipped from his 
feet the beautifully embroidered slippers, and, put- 
ting them into the wardrube, took from it a coat und 
other slippers. A moment more and his toilet was 
completed. 

Removing the key from the lock, he went out, 
closed the door, fastened it securely, and, putting the 
key into his pocket, hastened down to the library. 

“Welcome! welcome! dear old fellow!” he said, 
ina tone which indicated that the greeting came from 
his iumost heart. 

His extended bands were clasped and held, while 
his friend, gazing earnestly into his face, said: 

“Twenty years, Alton, bring many and marked 
changes, ButI had not expected to find you thus. 
What has changed the wil dest, merriest boy of our 
number so? You, of all I’ve met since my return, 
should have been the least altered. An old bachelor, 
Ned Austin told me, I should fiud you ; and, by my 
life, L thought you’d make the merriest one in the 
world. Now to be an old married man like me, with 
a half-score of little ones to take care of, is something 
to bring grave thoughts and looks to a man; but 
you—— 

“Sit down, Will,”’ Alton Mayo said, and with al- 
most womanly tenderness he drew him toward and 
seated him in a comfortable arm-chair. “ Now go 
on. What were you going to say about me?” he 
asked, seating himself near his friend. 

“Oh, well, 1 was about saying that you, with a 
bountiful supply of the good things of this world, 
good health, and a clear conscieuce—your eye tells 
of this last great possession, Alton—and unmarried 
too, you ought not to look so,” 

“How? I siould like you to think now, and speak 
just what you really think,’’ Alton Mayo said, 
earnestly, 

“ Well, you do not look ill, nor is it a troubled or 
care-worn expression that you have. I hardly can 
explain, unless Well, to me you look careless of 
the world and everything pertaining to it; as if you 
would just as soon ‘ sbuille off this mortal coil +34 

“Do you mean that death promises more to me 
~~ life?” Alton interrupted, with a sweet, sad 
suile, 

“ Pretty much so. Now if, like Ned Austin, you 
were a widower with motherless children to comfort, 
I could understand that look.” 

“Ned—alh, yes: poor fellow! I'm sorry for him. 
But he will find some one to comfort him before a 
great while. I know his nature so well, He must 
find some one to love. He will marry again in a 

ear. 

“ And you, Alton?” asked William Kendall. 

“I have been more truly married for ten years— 
——— in spirit—a marriage that death cannot dis- 
Bolve. 

“ Alton, Ido not understand you. Tellme. Dearold 
fellow, think of the days that are past, and how we 
vowed to be partners, sharing everything we had— 
apples, cake aud marbles, joys and sorrows. Oh, Alton, 
don’t you remember the day you spent watching for me, 
tosee whether Flory Darnelle smiled on Dick Carson 
in consequence of which Master ‘Thornton gave you 
such a thrashing? You know you missed every les- 
son that day just for me and my love affair, Well 
you knew I could not share that thrashing with you, 
80 you made the best of it, declaring it was not 
worth dividing, as it wae not more than a taste for one. 











I have wondered if the world, and companionship 
with the men in it, had not changed that nature, 
How often I’ve thought of your generous disposition. 
Every oue before yourself ‘ 

“No, no, Will. Those Iloved only,” interrupted 
Alton, 

“ I think otherwise. Well, although I could not share 
your trouble that day, you remember you partook of 
my joy. How weli I can recall your merry, dancing 
eyes when, after I had told you Flory had promised 
me to send back the ribbon Dick gave her, and only 
care for me, you put your arm over my shoulder and 
exclaimed, ‘I’d take a dozen of Master Thornton’s 
thrashings to bring you such jolly news as that, 
Will?” 

“ Yes, yes, Iremember. And Flory, what of her?” 
asked Alton Mayo, 

“Oh, don’t you know? The little flirt! She 
married Dick, after making me think I was the only 
oue she cared for, and just about cracking my brain 
—not heart. Ithank her for it now, Ihave never 
regretted her loss an hour since I knew the one who 
ismy wife. Now, Alton, do tell me of yourself. 
Some of us boys used to think that that little fairy, 
Master Thornton’s grand-daughter, would steal into 
your heart. What was her name ?” 

“ Hush-sh! Not now; not here!” answered Alton 
Mayo as the door opened and the servant announced 
supper, 

A half-hour after, returning from the supper room, 
Mr. Kendall's hand was on the library door when 
Alton Mayo said: 

“Not in there. Come with me, William.” 

Up until they had reached the door that he had 
locked an hour or so before Alton preceded his 
friend. Pausing and drawing out the key, he said: 

“ You will know how dearly I prize your friend- 
ship, William, by bringing youhere. Comein, Here 
I generally pass my hours when alone. You, Will, 
are the first one, out of our immediate family, that I 
have ever permitted to enter here. Sit down, No; 
excuse me. Take this chair.” 

He drew from his friend the little sewing chair, 
pushing toward him a cushioned one, saying : 

* This is her chair.” 

A strange, inquiring look passed over William 
Kendall’s face, which remained and deepened as Al- 
ton moved about the room, uncovering aud arranging 
mauy articles. Lastly, unveiling the picture over the 
mantelpiece, he turned and asked, softly: 

“ Do you remember her?” 

William Kendall looked, hesitating while his mind 
flew back far into the past. Then a light of recogni- 
tion broke over his face, and he exclaimed : 

“Yes, certainly. Bless her little heart! Master 
Thornton’s grand-daughter, Lilly. Where is she?” 

“In the spirit world. Here in this room, surrounded 
by everything which tells of her, here I feel nearer to 
her. Here the world loses much of its dreariness, and 
1 almost feel her soft breath fanning my brow. 
Although gone before me “4 

“ Gone!” said William Kendall, his eyes wander- 
ing over the room, “Gone! Surely then but now. It 
seems to me she must only have stepped out for a 
moment, Everything speaks of returning.” 

“ Yes, you have caught the impression. Iam glad,” 
answered Alton. ‘ Yet she left me more than ten 
years ago.” 

This seemed hardly credible to William Kendall. 
The work-table; the piece of embroidery, with the 
needle threaded, as if just stuck in; the ltttle gold 
thimble near by; a dainty handkerchief, crushed 
somewhat, and looking as if only a moment before 
dropped—all over the room little things telling of a 
woman’s presence, caught his gaze. 

Across the piano was thrown a pretty, soft shawl ; 
near it a little plumed hat. Alton Mayo, following 
his friend’s gaze, arose and opened the instrument. 
There, lying as if still warm from the hands of the 
owner, was a pair of little gloves; with them a silver 
and pearl card-case. 

“ Here, William,” said Alton ; and, oponing the little 
case, he drew forth a card and held it before him. 

“Mrs, Alton Mayo,” read William, and asked, in a 
sad voice: 

“ Were you really married ?” 

“ Not as you mean,” auswered Alton. 

“How you must have loved her,” said William, 
looking again on the child's face. 

“Yes, 1 thought I loved the beautiful child; but I 
knew not what it was to love until she grew to be 
like this.” 

Alton drew from his bosom a little velvet case, 
opened and held it before his friend. 

It was the same face, grown older, more thought- 
ful in expression, and more beautiful. 

“ Lovely! I do not wouder you worshipped her. Do 
tell me the particulars. You remember | left school 
the day we had the big fight, and were so agreeably 
surprised by getting off all scot free?” 

“I doremember. ‘hat day began the one love of 











my life. You know I was the first one called Up, 
when Master Thornton, in great wrath. stood holding 
that terrible old rod ready for action. He wanted me 
to tell the names of my companions in the fray, [ 
would not. As the blow was descending the mag. 
ter’s darling sprang from the platform beside him 
into my arms, her own spread over my slioulders to 
shield them from the rod. In vain he tried to draw 
away the baby girl. What a little mite she was—a 
perfect fairy child, scarce six years then, you know, 
Firmly she clung, whispering in my ear : 

“*Hold me tight; and with her grandfather sho 
pleaded: ‘ Promise not to fight, grandpa.’ 

“To vain he threatened, commanded, and tried to 
remove her. She was the dearest thing on earth to 
him, aud he handled her gently enough, fearing to 
hurt her. 

“*Say No, grandpa! No, you wou't strike him, 
and L’ll come to you.’ 

“The rod was thrown aside then, never again to. 
be resumed, Of course he could not pardon me and 
punish others, After that day I grew to like Master 
Thornton better, and he me, There was a bond of 
sympathy between us—our love for Lilly. 

“rhe school was different after that. Even the 
worst boys became governable. Lilly’s eyes possessed 
more power than any rewards or punishments ever 
had. To me she was dearer than mother, father, 
sister, or brother. 

“ School days passed, I parted with her for col. 
lege life. That was my first sorrow. But her letters 
were my comfort—ay, and inspiration ; her love the 
talisman that kept me free from vice. My constant 
thought was to be worthy of her, I accomplished 
my purpose at college; did all my friends expected 
of me, and returned to my darling—still the bright, 
loving, artless child. Another abseuce of two years’ 
travel, and I came home, to go to work—to strive 
alike for fortune and fame—all for her. 

“ She had grown to womanhood then, and how I 
missed the merry freedom with which she had been 
wont totreat me. But then it was | learned what it was 
tolove, The timid, gentle maiden! She was mine; 
I won her first, her only love. Master Thornton 
and all his friends looked upon our engagement as 
matter that had been settled years before. 

“* Ever since the little fairy with her magic con- 
quered her old grandfather, you have belouged to 
each other,’ Master Thornton said. 

“I was very success{ul—my prospects the bright- 
est. They had promised to give her to me when Lilly 
was eighteen, I made this place beautiful for her, 
but the very week which would have brought my 
darling to the home I had prepared for her a terrible 
fever seized me, of @ contagious type. Friends 
were advised to keep away. Master ‘Thorntoa 
came, by the physician's permissivn, having passed 
through the disease years before. 

“ The day which was to have been my wedding. 
one found me dying, they said. How long I had been 
delirious I know not. When I awoke to conscious- 
ness Lilly knelt by my bed, She had evaded the 
watchful care of all and stolen to my side. In vaio 
I pleaded with her to leave me. 

“ The days she hovered around me, too ill to make 
any resistance against her will, | saw how fearful s 
change had the shock of my illuess made in her. 
Master Thornton and the physician saw ittvo. They 
tried to make her careful of herself, but she smiled at 
their fears and only cared for me. : 

“The day I was pronounced out of danger, while 
busy arranging the pillows about me, she fainted. 
They bore her here to this room. She was never 
fully conscious after, 

“ Five days she lingered, during which time I was 
much with her, I believe she knew me, because she 
grew less restless when [ held her hand. Constantly 
she was murmuring, ‘I will never leave him; l'a 
coming back, love.’ 

“ And often now I almost think she is around me 
here, and I hear her sweet, assuring tones, ‘1’m com- 
ing back, love.’ 

“ My arms supporting her, her head pillowed on my 
breast, she, so nearly my wife—died. And [ love ov, 
waiting Heaven’s permission to fiud my darling. 

“These things of hers they gave me, For tle 
piano I gave them another. 

“ These cards 1 had engraved the day I was taken 
ill, And here”--approaching the wardrobe, Alton 
took out the robe aud slippers he had taken off before 
leaving the room—“ here; she made these for me; 
Lonly wear them in this room—here, the dearest 
place on earth to me. I hope to die here, Will.” 

“ Don’t speak of dying, Alton—you, scarcely thirty 
five. Life bas much for you yet, with——” 

“Yes, yes, I know it. And I’m not gloomy * 
morbid at all. here is much for me to do, and I'a 
striving atit—duties to Heaven and man, ut, deat 
Will, I'm waiting—ever waiting!” ac 

“ Yes ; and ever true to the one love. Married in 








spirit truly !” William Kendall auswered, clasping 
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friend’s hand and gazing, his own eyes full of sym- 

pathy, into those of his friend—those so bright, illu- 

mined by the inver light, and speaking so clearly 

the truth of the words: 
“Waiting! Ever waiting!” F. i. B. 





THE RABBIT IN THE MOON—A FABLE. 

Tux heathen think that the figure we see in the 
moon is a rabbit pounding rice, and this story tells 
how he came there. A fox, a monkey, and a rabbit 
once lived together in a forest, very happily in one 
dwelling. One day, an old man, toil-worn, weary 
and hungry, came totheir home, where they gladly 
welcomed him. After a little while he said to them: 

“My children, in my home, a great way from 
bere, I heard that you, although from different 
families, lived very happily together ; so I came to 
see if this was true. lam tired and hungry. Have 
you nothing that you can get to refresh me?” 

They all exclaimed : 

“ We will try.” 

They went in different directions to see what they 
could find for the man’s supper. The fox went to 
the river and caught a fish; the monkey climbed a 
tree and brought the finest cocoanuts, but the little 
rabbit returned without anything. ‘The old man said 
to the rabbit: 

“ My child, I am very sorry that while your friends 
can each: do something for the old and weary you do 
not care to do anything.” 

The little rabbit looked very sad, and turning to 
dis companions asked them to help him to gather 
some sticks and dried leaves to make a fire. When 
this was done he turned to the old man and said: 

“Kind sir, I am a poor, feeble animal who cannot 
fish like the fox, or climb trees like the monkey. 
After looking everywhere I could find nothing 
worthy of your acceptance, but to show you that I[ 
am willing to do something for you I will give my- 
self.” 

With that he threw himself into the fire and was 
coasted for the old man’s supper. The old man was 
one of their gods in disguise, and to commemorate 
the self-devotion of the rabbit he placed him in the 
moon, Where he should never be forgotten. Next 
time you see the full moon 1 want you to look at it, 
andseeif you can fancy that the dark figure in it 
looks like a rabbit standing up on its hind legs, with 
- in its forepaw, pounding rice in a wooden 

wl. 





Tur AFRICAN DIAMOND FieLps.—Great dissatis. 
faction prevails among those who have resorted to the 
diamond fields of South Africa in the expectation of 
speedily realizing fortunes. ‘They find the diamonds 
muuch scarcer and the life much harder than they 
anticipated. The novelty of such adventure soon 
wears off, and disappointmert makes the heart sick, 
Now and then some one more lucky than the rest 
makes in a short time as much as the ordinary com- 
pensation of years of labour; but for one who is 
successful there are many, if the recent accounts are 
= who wish themselves once more safe at 

ome, 

Tu Process oF PREPARING TELEGRAPH Poxes. 
—When the telegraph system was transferred to the 
Government arraugements were made with various 
contractors for providing the trees necessary for sup- 
plying the demand of the prospective increase of 
telegraphic communication. In the North of Ireland 
Messrs, Hamilton, of Cookstown, were thecontractors, 
and a glance at their process of manufacture may not 
be uniuteresting. ‘I'he preparation of the trees which 
4re to serve as telegraph poles is under the superin- 
tendence of a Goverument official, and a large staff of 
workmen are engaged in the process. ‘he mauu- 
factory, agit may be termed, is situated in the middle 
of an extensive field, and consists, in the first place, 
of 4 quadrangular structure, four strong poles, some 
60 ft. in height forming the angular points. Within 
6 ft. of the top is a platform, on which are two or 
three vats, each capable of containing 200 gallons. 
In the bottom portion of this structure are pumps for 
the purpose of forcing a liquid, chemically prepared, 
into the vessels above. ‘I'he principal ingredient, 
besides water, is sul phate of copper, From these 
Vessels two systems of tubing are carried downwards 
to the ground, and continued along the surface for- 
je to a distance of a couple of hundred yards, ina 
an at right angles to the front of the rectangu- 

~ Structure already mentioned. Raised at a slight 
Py wenn from the ground, and placed at right angles 

th hese tubes, lie the trees to be operated upon, with 
ib in thicker ends inwards; at intervals of 12in. or 
iu. in this horizontal tubing is placed a series of 
ae each connected by a short india-rubber tube to 
on end of a tree, to which it is secured by means of 
conse and screws, and rendered water-tight by a 
of re nozzle, By means of cocks at the upper end 

© horizontal piping the solution in the vate is 


permitted to descend. The pressure exerted from 
above forces it into the pipes through the india-rubber 
tubing and into the trees, traversing them in the direc- 
tion of their fibre. Inashort time the sap and a 
portion of the chemical solution are seen to oeze 
slowly from the smaller end of the tree, when it 
falls into a sort of wooden gutter, inclined at such 
an angle as causes it torun back to a cistern near 
to where it had been originally prepared. After 
undergoing some filtration here it is placed along 
with the yet unused liquid, and again performs the 
circuit of the vats above and trees below. The 
time necessary for the complete saturation of the 
trees varies from ten days to three weeks, according 
to their quality and age. In this way an application 
of the principles of hydrodynamics, combined with 
what is little more than a mechanical chemical know- 
ledge, enables the manufacturer to provide poles for 
telegraphic purposes which will resist the action of 
the atmosphere for at least five times as long as the 
telegraph poles formerly in use. 





FIGHTING WITH FATE. 
pow eee ts . 
CHAPTER IIl. 


In obedience to the command of Lord Waldemar 
his manager, Grimrod, departed that very night from 
Yorkshire, upon his search for the young orphan 
heiress. 

His lordship remained at Floyd Manor, awaiting 
news from him with a feverish anxiety, which he en- 
deavoured to conceal under an increased testiness 
and irritability. 

Two days later a telegraphic despatch, dated at 
Paris, arrived from Grimrod announcing that he 
was fairly on his way. 

Four days later still his lordship received a des- 
patch from Trieste announcing the safe arrival at 
that city of his manager. 

Then followed a silence of three days on the part of 
Grimrod, during which Lord Waldemar was moody, 
silent and savage, remaining for the most part alone 
in his library, no one daring to intrude upon him. 

**T hope the girl is dead,”’ he said to himself, re- 
peatedly,as he walked the floor with quick, impetu- 
ous tread. ‘ But the bare possibility that she lives 
and is an ignorant peasant—married to a peasant, 
perhaps—with peasant children already clinging to 
her gown, and looking up into her vacant, stolid 
face—is insupportable. What can she be at seven- 
teen, this girl who is my only direct descendant 
upon the face of the earth, and my rightful heiress ? 
I dread to look upon her, and yet [ long to see her.” 

Upon the fourth day after Grimrod’s arrival at 
Trieste there came to Lord Waldemar a long des- 
patch stating that he had discovered and called 
upon the Austrian gentleman in whose family Wal- 
lace Floyd had served as tutor, but had failed to ob- 
tain any information concerning Wallace Floyd’s 
child or that child’s nurse. 

He had also visited the former lodgings of Wal- 
lace Floyd, but none of its tenants had ever heard 
of the young English tutor. 

He had discovered the fellow-lodger of the Floyds 
who had written the letter announcing Mrs. Floyd’s 
death and little Hilda’s disappearance with her 
nurse, and had learned the name of the nurse, and 
some particulars of the nurse’s history. 

He believed also that he had obtained a clue to 
the subsequent movements of the nurse and her 
small charge. 

The next despatch declared that the supposed clue 
had failed, but that Grimrod was by no means hope- 
less of finding those he sought. 

All his energies were bent to the task of finding 
the young heiress, and he would not return to Eng- 
land without her. 

Subsequent messages were dated at Venice, Rome, 
and Florence, which places the manager visited in 
turn, then there followed a silence of several days, 
during which Lord Waldemar fumed and raged, and 
more than once resolved to set out for the Continent 
in person, notwithstanding the fact that his health 
was not sufficiently restored to admit of the neces- 
sary fatigues of incessant journeying. 

At length there came from Innsbruck a brief des- 
patch in these words: 

“Found. We start for home to-day.” 

This simple announcement, so vague yet compre- 
hensive, threw Lord Waldemar into a very fever of 
excitement 

His grand-daughter might be married, or a mere 
peasant in breeding, but she was his lawful heiress, 
and he must accept her as such. , 

“T’ll get a governess for her first of all,” he said 
to himself. ‘She can live here at the manor with 
her teacher, or I'll assign her another residence 
where I shall not be likely to be afflicted with her 
presence. The less frequently I see this descendant 
of Squire Arlyn,” he added, scowling, “ the better.” 

He summoned his butler and housekeeper to him. 








They had grown gray in his service. ‘hey had 








known Wallace Floyd from his birth to the date of 
his expulsion from his father’s houge, and had loved 
the frank, light-hearted, impulsive boy, as had 
every one who had known him. The secret longing 
of their faithful old hearts was to see their young 
master restored to his owa again, and this fact Lord 
Waldemar well new. 

The couple, portly and ruddy, with the staid and 
respectable demeanour which characterizes the best 
of their class, stood before their employer expect- 
antly, the agitation of his lordship betraying that he 
had a communication of unusual importance to 
make to them. 

** Poss,” said Lord Waldemar, “ I have something 
to say to you and your wife, and I desire you to hear 
it in silence. I want no comments, you understand. 
Mr. Wallace Floyd, who married the daughter of 
Squire Arlyn, is dead r 

‘The housekeeper caught her breath sharply, turn- 
ing pale. The butler was not less startled, but his 
lordship’s keen and haggard eyes were upon him, 
and he dared not give vent to his emotion. 

“ Does—does your lordship wish the household to 
put on mourning, as is customary?” asked the 
housekeeper, tremulously. 

“No. Mr. Wallace Floyd has been dead these 
sixteen years,” said the baron, hoarsely. ‘I—I 
never knew of his death until some three weeks 
ago. Squire Arlyn’s daughter is also dead. Mr. 
Wallace Floyd left a daughter, who is now about 
seventeen years ofage. Mr. Grimrod will arrive at 
the manor with this young lady in the course of a 
few days. Let asuite of rooms suitable for her oc- 
cupancy be prepared for her. You may announce 
to the servants also the coming of this young lady. 
Her position in the house you will know from the 
fact that she is my grand-daughter and heiress, and 
that she will be some day Baroness Waldemar in 
her own right. Thatisall. You may go.” 

He dismissed them with a wave of his hand. 

The butler and housekeeper set to work zealously 
to prepare the grand old mansion for the reception 
of the youthful heiress. 

Lord Waldemar peremptorily forbade any out- 
door demonstrations such as they longed to make, 
prohibiting any assembling of the tenantry or any 
other manifestation of joyous welcome. 

The old servitors were therefore restricted to the 
adornment of the young lady’s rooms, but they 
chose for her the sunniest, most pleasant apartments 
in the house, and gathered into them the choicest 
pictures, the most luxurious furniture, and made 
fires in these rooms daily, that not a vestige of 
dampness might remain in their walls. 

Lord Waldemar divided his time nearly equally 
between his bedroom and library. In the course of 
a week after the receipt of the announcement that 
the young heiress had been found his lordship re- 
ceived a letter from Grimrod, dated at Paris, stating 
that he was on his way home with Miss Floyd and 
her nurse, the Englishwoman who had attended upon 
her from her birth and had never since lost sight of 
her young charge. 

His lordship’s grand-daughter was not married, 
and was, as her dying mother had written, “a true 
Floyd.” She would do honour to her name and 
race. She did not yet know of her relationship to 
Lord Waldemar, but believed herself to ba simply 
Hilda Floyd, on her way to her grandfather, Squire 
Floyd. 

Grimrod desired to keep her rank and that of her 
grandfuther a secret from her until after her ar- 
rival at Floyd Manor. $ 

He purposed remaining at Paris three or four 
days to replenish the wardrobe of the young heiress, 
that her tirst appearance at her future home might 
not be a discredit to his lordship. 

It was nearly a week after the receipt of this 
letter that, a message having arrived from Grimrod, 
dated at London, announcing the hour of his in- 
tended arrival home, a carriage was sent to the 
nearest railway station to mect the travellers. 

It was a wild March night, with sleet in the air, 
and a cutting wind that rattled the manor win- 
dows, and blew in fitful gusts through the lofty halls 
and corridors whenever a door was opened, and 
swept in wailing blasts among the trees that dotted 
tho lawn—a night as cold and fierce as any of the 
preceding winter. : \ 

Lord Waldemar, dressed to receive his guest, was 
in the library impatient and savage, all the bitter- 
ness of his long enmity to his dead neighbour re- 
vived within him. ; wry? 

The drawing-room was lighted with glittering 
chandeliers upholding forests of wax caudles, and 
was warmed by cheering sea-coal fires. 

The Holland covers had been removed from the 
pale blue satin furniture, the piano that had been 
unused for years stood open, and a collection of new 
music selected by the housekeeper was close* at 


and. 
The blue satin curtains fell in heavy folds over 
the wide windows, and depended from the arch of 
the recessed bay. . 
Everything was dainty, luxurious, and grand, as 
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became the stately mansion and Lord Waldemar’s 
great wealth. . 

The entire facade of the dwelling was lighted. 
The dining-room, conservatory and morning-room 
seemed actually ablaze with lights, whose glow and 
radiance streamed far out into the gusty night. 

It was about eight o’clock when the carriage 
came swiftly up the avenue and rolled into the car- 
riage porch. The house door swung open from 
within, and Grimrod came up the broad steps with 
a veiled and girlish figure beside him, and closely 
followed by an elderly, hard-featured woman, whose 
dress and appearance indicated a higher social po- 
sition than merely that of a nurse and attendant. 

The butler and housekeeper stood together in the 
hall to receive their young mistress. A single 
glance assured the manager that the baron had not 
come forth to welcome his grand-daughter, and a 
sudden contraction of his brows showed that Grim- 
rod was inclined to resent the apparent incivility. 

“ Mrs. Poss,” he said, abruptly, addressing the 
beaming housekeeper, “be kind enough to show 
this young lady to her rooms. And let her trunks, 
which will be here directly, be sent up to her im- 
mediately on their arrival. She will change her 
dress before seeing her grandfather ” 

The young lady did not raise her veil, and Mrs. 
Poss, the smiles fading from her face, and a sudden 
gravity settling upon her heart, silently conducted 
the heiress and her attendant up the broad stair- 
case to the rooms that had been prepared for her. 

Grimrod looked after the departing figures for a 
moment, then said to the butler: 

“Is Lord Waldemar well, Poss ?” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Poss. ‘His lordship’s 
in the library, and has ordered that you should be 
ushered into his presence immediately upon your 
arrival.” 

“ A'l right, Poss. Dll announce myself,” said the 
manager. 

He flung off his great-coat and cape and surveyed 
himself in the hall mirror. Then he hastened to 
the door of the library, tapped lightly, and went 
into the room. 

Lord Waldemar, with a countenance pale with 
excitement and agitation, came forward to meet 
him, holding out his hand. 

“So you have come back at last, Grimrod ?” he 
said, rather ungraciously. “Is—is the girl with 
rou?” 

He looked past his manager, as if expecting to be- 
hold his grand-daughter in the door-way. 

‘** Miss Floyd has gone up to her rooms, my lord,” 
saidGrimrod. ‘ She will be down as soon as she hag 
made some change in her toilet.” 

Lord Waldemar dropped the manager’s hand and 
walked slowly towards the fire. 

“ You were fortunate in your search,” he said. “I 
did well to entrust the matter to you. But you are 
sure, Grimrod, that you’ve found my son’s daughter 
—that she is the right girl ?” 

* Perfectly sure, my lord,” replied Grimrod. “ But 
you can judge for yourself. The young lady is very 
handsome, in my opinion, and will do you credit. [ 
predict that she will speedily become a favourite 
with you.” 

* How did you find her ?” 

“The fellow-lodger of Mrs. Wallace Floyd, who 
wrote to announce Mrs. Floyd’s death to your lord- 
ship so many years ago, is still living in Trieste. I 
had made a memorandum of his name and easily 
found him. Heremembered Mrs, Floyd’schild’s nurse, 
even to her name, which is Mrs. Emmeline Watch. 
ley. ‘The name is not common, and | actually traced 
her by it. I also sought out a shopkeeper in Trieste 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Floyd’s 
former lodgings, and he gave me very material in- 
formation and aid, This Mrs. Watvhley had been 
his regular customer during her two years’ stay at 
‘Trieste, and after Mrs. Floyd’s death he sold the 
woman a small quantity of goods upon credit. She 
subsequently remitted to him by post from Venice 
the sum due tohim. Sol went to Venice. A false 
clue sent me on to Rome and Florence. Returning 
to Venice, I discovered the lodging-hou<e keeper in 
whose house Mrs. Watchley had resided for several 
months, the child with her. 'This lodging-house keeper 
informed me that a courier whom she knew had seen 
a@ woman named Mrs, Watchley at Inusbruck some 
ten years ago. So I went to Innsbruck, and there 
1 was tortunate enough to find Miss Fioyd and her 
old nurse. The story of my search seems simple, ny 
lord, but in truth I had to use the skill and exergy 
of a detective and the patience of a Red Indian.”’ 

“ Never mind about all these particulars now,” 
said Lord Waldemar, impatiently. ‘I wili hear 
the whole story at length at some future time. How 
old is my grand-daughter ?” 

“ Seventeen, my lord.” 

“She has been all these years in the sole charge 

of this nurse?” 

* Yos, my lord.” 

* She is a peasant then in breeding ? An ignorant, 
luw-bred girl, whom the very scuilions here will 
sneer at ?”’ 








“No, my lord. This Mrs. Watchley is superior to 
her station, and is ladylike, and possesses a fair share 
of education. She was left a widow in a strange land, 
and Mrs, Wallace Floyd engaged her as her child’s 
nurse, and treated her as a friend and companion. 
Only her poverty would have made this woman ac- 
cept a menial position. She lived with Mrs, Floyd 
from the period of Hilda’s birth until Mrs, Floyd’s 
death. he knew that Wallace Floyd was the son 
and heir of a rich Yorkshire squire, but she knew 
nothing of your prospects of succession to a barony. 
Those prospects were too vague sixteen years ago to 
be worth your son’s consideration, you will remem- 
ber, my lord. Mrs. Watchley knew of the letter 
Mrs. Floyd wrote to you. For days and weeks and 
months Mrs. Floyd waited for some response or mes- 
senger from you, but as none came she thought that 
you intended to discard your grand-daughter for her 
parents’ faults, and a great terror came upon her 
lest her child should be consigned to some foundling 
hospital or orphan asylum, in which even the chila’s 
very identity would be lost. The thought that her 
daughter might grow up in ignorance, perhaps in 
vice, was terrible to her.” 

Lord Waldemar averted his face, but the manager 
could sce that the baron was deeply moved. 

* Go on,”’ said his lordship, hoarsely. 

“ As death came nearer this terror increased upon 
Mrs. Floyd. ‘Che day before she died she told Mrs. 
Watchley of the old Floyd and Arlyn feud, and in- 
formed her that you were a rich landed proprietor, 
and that some portion of your property must inevi- 
tably come to little Hilda some day. She told her, 
in short, that Miss Floyd would be an heiress. And 
she also told Mrs. Watchley that you would never 
receive the child, or do anything for her, and that 
as you had disregarded her letter and that of her 
husband, you would not heed the pleadings of 
auy one in behalf of little Hilda. She implored Mrs. 
Watchley to keep the little one, to cherish, and to 
teach her, assuring her that when Miss Hildg 
came to her own she would repay her. Mrs. Watch- 
ley, thus entreated, yielded to Mrs. Floyd's prayers, 
and even made a solemn vow that she would not 
part from the child while she lived, and that she 
would educate her to the best of her ability, and 
would, when Miss Floyd became of age, bring her to 
England and to you.” 

ba But how has the woman been able to retain the 
girl?’ 

“* Mrs. Watchley went to Venice after Mrs. Floyd’s 
death, hoping to tall in with an English family who 
would give her employment. But she could find no 
employer who would permit her to keep the child 
with her, and she therefore engaged lodgings, and 
found sewing to do for English tourists, and eked 
out a scanty living for some months. But just as 
the struggle to keep soul and body together was be- 
coming too much for her she received news from 
England that an uncle of hers had died and left her 
an income of two hundred pounds a year. She had 
the instincts of a geontlewoman, and this sum would 
permit her to live like one in some cheap Continen- 
tal town. So she went to Innsbruck, where she has 
lived with her charge for fifteen years, more or less. 
Miss Floyd has always known of her parentage, and 
has been taught that she is the grand-daughter of a 
rich Yorkshire squire. She has the pride of the 
Floyds, my lord. Mrs. Watchley has educated her 
with great care, has provided her with tutors and 
masters, and your iordship will find the young lady 
refined, intelligent, well bred—in short all your lord- 
ship can desire.” 

**She seems to have captivated you, at least,” 
said Lord Waldemar, drily. “I hope she wili turn 
outall you say. I am relieved to find that I shail 
not be compelled to blush for her. Bring her to me, 
Grimrod, i will see her and judge for myself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

In obedience to the command of Lord Waldemar 
Grimrod quitted the library in search of Miss Floyd. 

He found Poss, the butler, in the act of passing 
through the great hall, and learned from him the po- 
sition of the rooms assigned to Miss Floyd, and went 
up to them at once, declining to send a message. 

These rooms were in the eastern wing of the man- 
sion, upon the second floor, and comprised a com- 
plete suite. 

‘he manager knocked at one of the doors, and a 
voice from within bade him enter. 

He obeyed, and found himself in Miss Floyd’s sit- 
ting-room, which was tenanted at the moment of 
his appearance by Mrs. Watchley, the devoted at- 
tendaut of the young heiress. 

The room was long and high, with a wide oriel 
window upon its eastern front, and a Freuch win- 
dow with a balcony at its southern end. These 
windows were draped with curtains of rose-coloured 
satin. ‘The walls were paiuted a soft rose-colour 
and were panciled with exquisite pictures in water- 
colour. ‘lhe carpet was a pink Aubusson, and the 
couches and chairs were upholstered in rose satin. 
A bright tire was glowing behind the silvered bars 
of the grate. 





Tn the middle of the room, under the chandelier 
with its thicket of tall wax-candles, stood a round 
table, all a-glitter with silver, crystal, and Savres 
porcelain, upon which was spread a sumptuous little 
dinner, flanked with choice wines, and surrounding 
a silver épergne of flowers. 

Grimrod noted all these points in the charming 
picture before him, and even noticed the rose. 
coloured Savres vases crowded with hot-honso 
flowers, that glowed like gems upon the low marble 
mantelpiece, before he glanced at Mrs, Watchley, 
who quietly awaited his pleasure. 

At last, with a start; he turned towards her. 

She looked, as he had said, like a gentlewoman, 
She had made a fresh toilet since her arrival, ang 

ow wore a trained dress of heavy black silk with 
hanging sleeves, and a profusion of rare old point 
lace which was yellow withage. She wore also 4 
quaint set of jewellery, of red gold, shaped in an odd 


Etruscan pattern ; and a small square of Irish point 


lace rested lightly upon her head. 

She was a large and portly woman, with sandy 
hair and a florid complexion, and evidently pos. 
sessed a strong and decided character and a deter. 
mined will. She wore a pair of gold-mounted eye. 
glasses, which were attached to a heavy gold chain 
encircling her neck, and these glasses gave a mas. 
culine character to her countenance. 

“ Miss Floyd is lodged like a princess,” said the 
manager, more to himself than to Mrs. Watchley, 
** She is very fortunate. Where is she?” he added, 
in a louder voice. ‘“ Her grandfather has asked 
for her, and it will not do to keep him waiting.” 

“ Of course not,” returned Mrs. Watchley, witha 
shadow of anxiety on her face. ‘“ Hilda is still at 
her toilet, assisted by the maid the housekeeper 
had engaged for her. Her dinner has been ready 
for her these fifteen minutes, but will have to wait 
now until after her interview with his lordship.” 

She hastened into the inner room, and was absent 
for some minutes. 

The sound of voices in altercation reached the 
ears of the manager, and he stood listening, 
half prompted, as it seemed, to penetrate into the 
inner room and the very presence of the young 
heiress, 

“ Why doesn’t she hurry ?” he said to himself, m- 
easily. “‘ Everything depends upon first impressions 
and Lora Waldemar is the soul of punctuality. if 
he once takes a dislike to her——” 

‘The sentence was not finished, for the door of the 
dressing-room opened and Mrs. Watchley reap. 
peared, followed by her young charge. 

The manager stared at Miss Floyd in mute ad- 
miration. 

She was in full evening dross of pale pink silk, 
with an overdress of white lace which resembled 
frost-work. Her neck and arms were bare, save 
for the necklace and bracelets of pearls, which 
brought into relief their rounded contour. 

Although but seventeen years of age Miss Floyd 
possessed the self-confidence and hauteur of a woman 
of twice her years, 

She was a blonde of the fairest type, with a deli- 
cately fair comes as pure as the petal of a 
rose leaf; and it well’ might be, for the sun and 
wind were rarely allowed to caress it. 

Her eyes were of a soft blue, and her hair, of a 
pale fawn colour, looked in some lights like golden 
floss. 

‘There was no insipidity in her features. She was 
tall, and her figure was well developed, and distiz- 
guished for its haughty carriage. 

She was undeniaovly pretty, well bred, and grace 
ful. She was more than these, having a depth of 
character which even Mrs. Watchley had not yet 
fathomed. 

Grimrod’s Mephistophelean face lighted up, and 
he advanced a step nearer the young heiress, ox- 
claiming: 

“ How royally beautiful you are, Miss Floyd! ! 
am impaticat to hear what your grandfather has ‘o 
say to you. I am sent to bring you to him.” 

Miss Floyd looked at the manager with a supet- 
eilious frown upon her fair brow, and, with a flutwr 
of her silken garments, swept to’ her seat xi te 
table, saying, indolently : 

“ My grandfather has kept me waiting his pleasure 
for many years. He may wait mine a single lout 
Watchley, you may summon a servant to wait upos 

— 


“But, my dear Miss Floyd,” expostulated Grim- 
rod, in consternation, “his—your grandfather will 
be inarage. He is the most punctual of men. 8 
will is supreme here, and even you will have to sue 
cumb toit. IL assure you that you will injure your 
self if you commence in this manner. [ implore you, 
Miss Floyd am we 

‘Lhe young lady arched her brows superciliously, 
and interposed, haughtily : ' 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Grimrod. You will 
oblige me by remembering the difference betwoet 
your station and mine, please ; and do not offend by 
addressing me again in such a manner.” y 

“Hilda,” eried Mrs. Watehley, hastily, “SM 
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ateeed ie your grandfather's business manager and 
Grifdential friend. You will do well to make him 
your friend also. Let me beg you to go with him to 
your grandfather. You cannot be too prompt and 
zealous for your own gocd, Hilda. Your grand- 
father has a fearful temper, and at the best he is 
more likely to hate you than to like you.” F 

“His love and his hate are alike to me,” said 
Miss Floyd, poate helping herself to game, and pour- 
ing out for herself a glass of sparkling Moselle. ‘‘I 
understand that the Floyd estates are entailed, and 
that a woman can inherit them, and I am Squire 
Floyd’s only descendant. I see no occasion for any 
mad haste on my part. And as'to making friends 
with his business manager,” and her thin lips curled, 
“] have not such low tastes. I shall not stoop to 
make friends with any hired servant where | am 
mistress. Ever since! the first hour I beheld Mr. 
Grimrod at Innsbruck he has displeased me by his 
solicitude and familiarity, and I can assure him 
that when | am mistress and owner of Floyd Manor 
[shall not be likely to. retain him in his present 

sition.” 

Mrs. Watehley glanced quickly at Grimrod. His 
impassive, inscrutable countenance betrayed no 
chagria at hearing this plainly spoken unfavourable 
opinion of him. 

“© We will hope that Miss Floyd may change her 
wind when she arrives at the dignity of which she 
speaks,” he said, quietly, with an odd mocking light 
in his small black eyes, ‘I shall not bear malice 
for these hasty words, my dear young lady, and 
should you ever need a friend you have only to call 
upon Nelson Grimrod—myself, Miss Floyd. My 
life, if need be, shall be spent in your service ;” and 
a deeper earnestness crept into his voice. “And 
now,” he added, with sudden appreheusiveness, 
“Jet me again urge you, Miss Hilda, to come with 
me to your grandfather.” 

‘fhe young lady went on with her dinner com- 
posedly, and deigned no reply. 

“There is no use in urging her, Mr. Grimrod,’’ 
said Mes. Watehley, with a despairing inflection of 
voice. ‘She is always so—just as headstrong and 
obstinate. She has beenso froma baby. Herown 
will is her guide always. What she wants to do 
that she does. What she does not choose to do no- 
thing can compel her to do.” 

Miss Floyd looked up at her attendant with a 
stecl-like glimmer in her soft blue eyes. 

“Make your speeches @ little more flattering, 
Watchley,” she said, imperatively, “or I may find 
that now I am no longer dependent upon you I need 
your services no longer.” 

Mrs. Watchley’s florid face paled, and an uncum- 
fortable silence succeeded. ‘The heiress ate her 
dinner slowly and with evident.enjoyment. Grim- 
rod watched her with a strange, inscrutable expres- 
sion in his eyes as if fascinated, 

No one spoke again until Miss Floyd, having par- 
taken of the hot-house peaches aud ey grapes, 
arose at last, and signified that it was now her 
pleasure to be conducted to her grandfather. 

Grimrod led the way into the great upper hall, 
down the grand staircase, and through the lower 
hall, Miss Floyd graciously following, and Mrs. 
Watchley bringing up the rear. 

_ The manager opened the library door and ushered 
in the heiress and her attendant. 

Lord Waldemar stood near the fireplace, leaning 
upon the marble mantelpiece, his gaze fixed upon 
the flames. He looked up as the new comers en- 
tered, his stern and haughty face turned upon the 
advancing figure of the girl, his grand eyes seeking 
to read her nature in her face. 

She came up to him smiling, with outstretched 
hand. But as no answering smile lighted up his 
face, and his hand was not extended to her, she 
halted near him, and a look of defiance flashed up at 
tim from her soft blue eyes, 

. Who is this young woman, Grimrod ?” inquired 
his lordship, without turning bis glance from her, 

The manager’s dark face paled with startling 
swiftness. A sudden terror gloomed his eyes. His 
‘motion, remarkable in him who never betrayed 
motion, was conquered before any one had noticed 
it gave Mrs. Watculey. 

“She is Hilda Floyd, your grand-daughter, my 
real replied the mauager, in his usual impassive 

The young lady started as she heard the title, and 

ngarded Lord Waldemar with kindling eyes, 
+i She is no ‘true Floyd,’ Grimrod,” said his lord- 
fay “The Floyds for many generations have had 
air hair with black eyes. My own eyes are black, 
and my hair was fair. My son had yellow hair and 
*yes as black as sloes. A Floyd face might be 
ge anywhere by the singular conjunction of 
eee nate opposite types. This young woman 

ust be an Arlyn, with her blue eyes—-and 1 hate 
au Arlynas I hatea snake!” muttered Lord Walde- 
iit between his teeth, “The young woman has 
0 of my son in her looks. She must take greatly 
et her mother. You are sure, Grimrod, that you 
Ve not madea mistake and brought me the wroug 








girl? You have not deceived yourself by one or 
two points of resemblance, such as the fair hair, and 
brought me a girl not of my blood or race ?” 

“Tam quite sure, my lord.” 

‘*My lord,” repeated the young lady, wonderingly. 

“ Ah, you did not know my rank?” said Lord 
Waldemar, addressing the young lady for the first 
time. ‘ You believed me simply Squire Floyd. I 
was Squire Floyd. Iam Lord Waldemar. I havo 
no descendant other than my son’s child. My title 
and estates descend in the female line in default of 
direct male heirs, and my grand-daughter will suo- 
ceed me not only as owner of the Waldemar estates 
but as possessor of the Waldemar title. My grand- 
daughter will be Baroness Waldemar in her own 
right.” 

Miss Floyd’s fair cheeks flushed with an uncon- 
trollable eagerness, but she did not speak. 

*T had but one child,” continued his lordship, 
with a sternness that was terrible, his gloomy eyes 
still fixed upon the young lady’s fair and eager face, 
‘and he cheated me and married the daughter of 
the man I hated. I cast him off, and he died in 
poverty and exile. His wife perished also. I 
wish to give you fair warning, young lady, that 
the sins of disobedience and deceit are horrible 
in my eyes, and I can never forgive one who endea- 
vours to practise them upon me. You have not my 
boy’s frank and open face. If you are but guilty 
of the secret treachery he practised, if you marry 
against my willas he did, or if you encourage a 
lover of whom I do not approve, I will drive you 
forth from my house and doom you to poverty and 
dependence upon others so long as I live! Do you 
understand ?” 

Miss Floyd undersiood@ but too well, Every trace 
of colour fled from her face, and she trembled like 
aleaf in the wind, Mrs. Watchley was also pale 
and agitated. 

Grimrog regarded the two wemen with surprise 
and a sudden suspicion. Had Miss F 5 already 
a lover? He was determined to solve the mystery 
of her singular agitation before he slept. 

“ Do you understand ?” agaim demanded the 
baron, as the girl did not answer. 

She faltered an aflirmative. 

“It is well,” said his lordship. “I demand im- 
plicit obedience, but 1 do not waamt your love. [ 
have loved and have been betrayed by my own son, 
and I cannot believe that his child and that of 
Janet Arlyn can be truer than he.” 

ep turned abruptly towards Mrs, Watchley, and 
Said: 

‘“* Madam, I have a few questions to ask you. Be 
kind enough to reply to them briefly. Is this girl 
the daughter of Wullace and Janet Floyd?” 

‘“* She is, my lord.” 

“You were present at her birth and have watched 
over her all her life, and can swear that she is the 
same child who was entrusted to you by the dying 
Janet Floyd ?” 

“Yes, my lord; I can swear it.” 

‘“* Have you any certificate of her birth, madam ?” 

Mrs. Watchley assented, and produced from her 
pocket a certified copy of the registry of the birth 
of “ Hilda, daughter and first child of Wallace and 
Janet Floyd, of Yorkshire, England, born at 
Trieste,” etc. 

Lord Waldemar read the paper, and put it into 
his own pocket-book. 

**T have every confidence in the skill and saga- 
city of Grimrod,” he said, quietly, “and I have 
proved his devotion to me too many times to doubt 
that he has carefully examined the case in all its 
bearings, and has satisfied himself that this young 
lady is actually my grand-daughter. Grimrod is 
the only being in the whole world whom I entirely 
trust. My own son deceived and mocked me, but 
Grimrod is as true. to meas the needle to the pole. 
Yet I must satisfy myself with my own eyes that 
this girl is my grand-daughter. There must not 
be a shadow of doubt left upon my mind—not a 
loop-hole for future suspicions to enter. Young 
lady, be good enough to show me your left arm.” 

Miss Floyd came nearer to him and placed the 
fair member in his grasp. 

Grimrod lighted a taper and brought it to the 
baron, who took it and made aclose scrutiny of the 
girl’s arm. 

He found above the wrist an irregular scar, very 
faint, such as would have resulted from a knife 
wound inflicted in infancy. He found aiso, above 
the elbow, a crimson mark like a dagger, the coun- 
terpart. of a mark such as his son had had when 
born, which he remembered perfectly. 

“The evidence is complete,” said the baron, drop- 
ping the arm and giving the taper to his manager. 
‘* T acknowledge this young lady as my grand-daugh- 
ter, the Honourable Hilda Floyd.’ 

Grimrod drew a sigh as of relief, and dropped the 
nearly burned-out taper into the fire. 

“Mrs. Watchley,” said his lordship, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “1 am picased to find in you a gentle- 
woman, instead of the ignorant woman | had ex- 
pected. 1 desire you to remain with my grand- 





daughter as her friend and counsellor. She regards 
you asa mother I do not doubt, and your home 
shall be with her throughout the remainder of your 
life. The money you have disbursed for her shall 
be returned to you with interest. The care you have 
given to her can never be repaid. I had looked to 
tind in my grand-daughter an ignorant, low-bred 
peasant, and | find her—thanks to you—intelligent, 
educated, refined—in short, a lady. Accept my 
thanks for your kiadness to her. Grimrod has 
doubtless explained to you the reason why sie has 
been lett all these years upon your hands. Grim- 
rod,”’ added the baron, “ lct it be understood in the 
house that Mra, Watchley is Miss Floyd’s friend 
and companion, and | desire you to charge yourself 
with the payment to Mrs. Watchley of an annua} 
sum of three hundred pounds.” 

“Lord Waldemar, you are too generous,” fal- 
tered the widow, apparently overwhelmed. 

“Tam only just, madam,” said his lordship, 
coldly, yet courteously. ‘*Miss Floyd,” and he 
turned to the young lady, “you will preside over 
my household. You will go to town when [ go, and 
be introduced to the world. Remember the warning 
i gave you. So long as you are honest and truthful 
with me I will be your friend. At the first sign of 
treachery or deceit I’ll drop you as I would a 
viper. You are an heiress, and I require you to 
dress as one, You will have an annual allowance 
of five hundred pounds per annum, which Grimrod 
will pay you quarterly, oras you may er. Itis 
well to settle these small matters and understand 
each other,” 

Miss Floyd made a little swoop forward, and 
caught one of Lord Waldemar’s hands in both her 
own. ‘l'hen she drew down his stately head and 
kissed his swart cheek, exclaiming: 

“Dear grandpapa! Let me thank you for all 
your kindness to me. I will not reward you as papa 
did. I will be the child ef your old age, and 1’ll 
never, never leave you !” 

Lord Waldemar shook off her clinging arms, and 
did not return her kiss, but the gloom on his stern 
aud shaggy brows was somewhat lightened. He 
presently dismissed Miss Floyd and Mrs. Watchley, 
aud Grigrod went with them to the door and into 
the hall beyond, where he exchanged a few whis- 
pered words with the widow, ‘hen the manager 
returned to his employer, exclaiming : 

“ Your lordship 1s fortunate in having so lovely 
and aon an heiress. Such grace—such pride 
—such—— 

“Don’t!” interposed the baron, impatiently. 
“ Your words jar on me, Grimrod. What is beauty 
without truth? Do you think this girl with her 
blue eyes and her fair face will ever deczive me ?”’ 

“* Never—never, my lord.” 

“I would have sworn that my son was as true as 
Heaven,” sighed the baron. “She may turn out 
like him ; but in the hour that she does 1’ll cast her 
also adrift. She’s no ‘true Floyd,’ Grimrod. It 
must be that she favours the hated Arlyn tribe. 
Yet, as you say, she is beautiful. I wonder what 
my nephew will say to her. He has for years be- 
lieved my son to be dead and childless, and has 
looked upon himself as the next Baron Waldemar. 
Lhe vexed question of the Waldemar succession 13, 
it seems, at last settied, and in a manner Darrel 
Moer will not like. Sit down at my desk there, 
Grimrod, and write to Darrel Moer. ‘ell him that 
my heiress—the only child of Wallace Fioyd—is 
here at the manor. We’ll see how the news will 
attect him.” 

(To be continued.) 








Favovurirs CHILDREN.—How often it happens that 
a family has its spoiled, petted “ benjamin,” for whom 
the sweetest smiles aud the biggest piece of cake are 
always reserved, to the souriug and spoiling of litle 
brothers aud sisters too proud, or grieved, perlaps, 
to notice the injustice. One childimay be much wore 
loveable than auvother, but for that very reasou he 
dves not so much ueed parental notice as his less for- 
tuuate brother or biscer. 

Dgaru or A VETERAN.—At the advanced age of 
ninety-three died receutly Captain Juhu Aukland, 
Drogteda, formerly of the 9th Regiment. Captain 
Aukiaud bad won six clasps on the field. At Corunna 
he commanded the burial party which committed the 
body of Sir Juhu Muore to the earth under the tire of 
the french army. At the battles of ‘Talavera, Sala- 
mauca, aud Ciudad Rodrigo his bravery was distio- 
guished, He was one of the leaders of the “forlorn 
hope?’ at the stormiug of Badajoz. Ie fought, too, 
at Vittoria, and used to say that one of the grestest 
disappoiatinents of is life was that he could uot 
reach the field of Waterlvo until Napuleon had takea 
tu flight, Captain Aukland was desceuded from an 
aucient Drogheda family ; aud when he returned, 
beariug the marks of wouuds upou him, at the close 
of the great war, the corporativu of his nuuive towa 
could bardly honour him enough. de outlived all 
sue rest of his family. 
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[JANE’S DENUNCIATION. J 


THE WRECK OF THE “ OSPREY.” 


For a half-hour or so there was an indescribable 
écene of appalling terror and confusion, made up of 
éemoke and fire, a rush of water, shrieks, and black- 
ness overhead, and a wind that tore all before it— 


then suddenly there was comparative calm. ‘The 


boats had picked up nearly all the crew and passen- 
gers, and the deserted ship burned aud drifted before 
the slackening tempest. 

Mrs. Clara Aldrich glanced over the boat when she 
first began to recover from the confusion and terror, 
ard a deep breath of relief heaved her bosom as she 
saw that Mrs. Wilton was not there. ‘The next in- 
stant she shuddered at the unformed thought in her 
mind. Perhaps Lily Wilton was in the other boat, 
She did not wish her ill, but she was glad—yes, she 
would say it to herself—she was glad that the siren 
who had stoleu her husband's fancy was not in the 
boat with them. 

Ned Wilton was at the other end of the boat, half 
senseless from a blow on the head. He had jumped 
overboard with his wife among the first and caught 
a spar. Astley clung to that something had struck 
him and made him loose his hold. She had still held 
on, and perhaps the other boat had picked her up. 
So thought Clara Aldrich as she clung to her hus- 
band in the crowded boat aud whispered “ Thank 
Heaven, Charles, we are saved!” and hid her face 
that she might uot see the burning ship and the angry 
waves, 

She felt him start. 

“ There she is ! Save her!” he cried out, and started 
up so as toalmost throw his wifefrom him. ‘“‘l'here 
is Lily Wilton!” 

The wife lifted herself, and, leaning her hand on 
his shoulder, looked off to where he pointed, while 
one of the sailors threw the rape. 

Two women struggled in the water not far away, 





one a servant of one of the lady passengers, the other ' 





the woman whom her husband had turned away from 
his own wife for. 

The rope was thrown and was caught by the ser- 
vant. She held by it, and reached it back to the 
lady behind her. Not all her danger and fear could 
make her forget humanity, 

But the other woman was different. Terror of 
death, longing for life, and utter selfishness possessed 
her. She caught the rope and eagerly wound it 
about her, pushing the hand that had helped her till 
its hold was loosed, 

Lily Wilton saw Charles Aldrich’s face in the boat, 
and thought that he had thrown the rope out for her. 

In a few minutes she was drawn on board, but 
the other woman disappeared, Some thought that 
they saw an arm and head and a broken spar among 
the waves ; but the boat was overloaded, and the ship 
was drifting towards them. They could not wait. 

It is hard to think anything but illof the motives 
of one who is tormenting us, and Ulara Aldrich had 
but little charity for the woman whose life had just 
been saved. 

She could not help thinking that Lily was not so 
overcome as she pretended to be. To be sure she had 
been in the water fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
had been well frightened, but many of the others were 
wet, and all as frightened, and there was no reason 
why they should all attend to her, as if she was the 
only sufferer. 

She thought too that it would look better if Mrs. 
Wilton would control herself and try to do something 
for her husband, instead of crying out that she could 
not bear the sight of wounds or blood, and keeping 
herself in that part of the boat farthest from him, 

“I dare not move,” said she, looking up with tear- 
ful eyes into Charles Aldrich’s face. “Tho boat is 
so full, 1am afraid we shall be swamped. Besides, 
Iam so faint!” and she dropped her cheek into her 
hand, her head close to his knee. 

He coloured slightly as he looked down upon her. 





——, 

If they had been alone he might have beerr pleased, 
but he was rather embarrassed to have her skow that 
tender, clinging fondness before # score of persong, 
every one of whom had, he well kuew, cast critical 
eyes on his late intercourse with her. 

Besides, easily flattered and inftaenced by women 
as Charles Aldrich was, he was not without principls 
and a sense of propriety, and he was rather shocked 
to see this captivating creature iguore her husband 
as she did, 

Still, she looked very beautiful, and she seemed to 
love him. 

How easy itis to forgive the fault which arises 
from love for one’s self! 

The boat drifted for a few hours, and was seen by 
a steamer, and the passengers were taken up. 

“ We have already picked up a woman who was 
almost gone,” said the captain of the steamer. “It 
was an hour before she spoke, or moved, and now she 
is not able to tell us anything.” 

“It must be my poor Jane, who was with Mrs, 
Wilton,” exclaimed Mrs. Stevens. ‘ We thought she 
was surely drowned. Let me see her at ouce.” 

Lily Wilton’s face reddened. 

“Oh! how I hope it is!” she said, with enthusiasm, 
“Then we shall all be safe. Do let me go down with 
you, Mrs. Stevens, and see if it is she.” 

“She may well hope that, for it saves her froms 
guilt but little short of murder,” muttered Mrs. Ald- 
rich, looking after the two as they went away, 

“ Why, Clara, what do you mean?” her husband 
exclaimed, almost angrily. 

She cast her eyes on him, then looked coldly 

away. 
“{ mean what I say,” she answered. “ The sailor 
who threw the rope says that Mrs, Stevens’s servant 
caught it first, and held the end to Mrs. Wilton, and 
that Mrs. Wilton pulled it away from her, pushing 
her hands off.” 

“T don’t believe it !” the husband said, impulsively. 

Mrs. Aldrich felt chuking between grief and indig- 
pation. Only three years married, yet her husband 
not only gazed fascinated at another woman but in- 
sulted his wife with rude speech in that woman's de- 
fence. 

She could not speak during the first moment, and 
in the second she would not. 

“I think the sailor must have been mistaken,” the 
husband said, ashamed and uneasy. ‘ And it isn’t 
like you, Clara, to believe the worst of a person with- 
out full proof.” 

She made him no reply, but, wrapping her shawl 
about her, descended to the cabin, which had been 
put at the disposal of the shipwrecked ladies. 

The next morning they arrived at their destina- 
tion, and with mutual congratulations and thauks 
separated to their homes. 

“Do come soon to see me,” Mrs, Wilton begged 
sweetly of Mrs. Aldrich; “I shall be so contined to 
Ned, you know, and he will be lonely. Te doctor 
says he must keep the house a fortnight at least.” 

The invitation was given to the Wife, apparently, 
but a swift glance into the face of the huskaud showed 
that he was included. 

He smiled acquiescence, and Mrs. Aldrich mur- 
mured a cold “ Thank you!” and gave no invitation ia 
return. 

Mrs, Stevens passed them by, leading her maid, 
who walked faiutly, as if unable to stand, A mark 
on hor forehead showed where the waves had tossed 
some hard object against her, aud her face was per- 
fectly haggard. Buth passed by without appearing 
to see Mrs. Wilton. 

Mrs. Aldrich started eagerly forward and took the 
sufferer by the hand. 

“ Tam so glad to see you able to walk, Jane!” she 
said. “So glad of your escape. I would not go down 
to see you yesterday, because I feared to hurt yo. 

‘he woman smiled gratefully, and muttered 4 
word of thanks in a voice scarcely audible. But, a8 
she glanced past the lady, and saw who stood near 
her, her countenance changed. 

“ ‘That monster!” she muttered, and hurried away. 

Mrs. Aldrich turned just ia time to catch the last 
words of a short conversation. 

“You will come to see Ned—and me?” asked s 
soft, coaxing voice. 

~T- . 

What a yes it was! Never in the days of their 
courtship had Clara Aldrich’s lover addressed ber 10 
a tone of more impassioned tenderness. ‘The fleet 
ing glance he gave was as tender as the tone. 

He knew well that both betrayed too much, for 
when he met his wife’s eyes his own shrank. 

She turned abruptly away from him, walked to the 
wharf without assistance, and stepped into the first 
carriage that was offered her. 

“ Drive me home immediately!” she said, and gs¥® 
the driver her address. 

Her heart swelled to breaking. 
miserable to care who saw or made comments. 
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Cliarles chose to stay and escort that woman an@ 
her husband he might; she would not wait for him. 
She felt then that she could never again trust him, 
never sperk pleasantly to him, never care to speak to 


him at al 

A miserable month followed. The husband and 
wife lived alinost like strangers together. He had 
made some efforts at reconciliation, but she was too 
distrustful and too unhappy to respond to them, for 

she knew that scarcely aday passed that did not find 
him spending some little time at least at Ned Wil- 
oh was such a fine excuse, Ned's illness,” she 
thought, bitterly. 

She walked uneasily about her room one evening. 
She was alone. Her husband was at his usual haunt 
ale supposed, and her powers of endurance were at an 
end. 
“T can bear it no longer!” she exclaimed, pas- 
siovately. “1 will not live with him, I have my 
parents’ home to go back to, and there at least all is 
love. Why should I wait till he becomes abusive, so 
that the world may justify me? Blows could not 
burt me more than his neglect and his love for that 
woman. To think that I sit here alone and he is 
with her—perhaps alone with her!” 

She clasped her hands and wrung them in an 
agony of jealousy. 

‘ere wasa hand on the door-knob, and she only 
just quieted herself as her husband entered the room, 
Her heart gave @ joyful throb at sight of him, but she 
turned away and seated herself by the work-table. 

He approached slowly and took a chair opposite 
her, looking at her earnestly. 

How pale and proud she looked! What shadows 
bad settled under her sweet eyes during the last few 
weeks! How new was that compression of her lips, 
ever before so smiling ! 

Charles Aldrich felt himself a villain. 

“Clara,” he said, softly, “‘let’s forget it all, and 
begin anew.” 

He tried to turn it off even now with a laugh, to 
save his pride and hide his embarrassment. 

The wife whose heart had been tortured felt little 
enough like Janghing, 

“T do not understand what you mean,” she said, 
with cold quietness, only just glancing at him, then 
dropping her eyes again. 

She did not now trust him enough to submit 
and give him back her love without knowing on 
what grounds she was required to feel herself safe. 

“ You have been angry with me on account of Mrs. 
Wilton,” he said, with an unsteady voice. “ Cannot 
you forget your jealousy of her?” 

“I have no reason to forget it,” she said, tremu- 
lously, though she tried to speak in a calm tone, “ No 
disease is cured till the cause is removed.” 

“The cause is removed,” he replied. 

She glanced quickly at him, and did not under- 
Gland Lis confusion. 

That he should be ashamed at being arraigned on 
such a charge she could well believe; but his shame 
night alsomean something else. Her trust had gone. 
Sle could not do now as in the happy days of 
old, when, if a little cloud ever came between them, 
she threw herself into his arms at the first word aud 
took to herself all the blame. 

She cast her eyes down and remained silent. 

Again he sat looking wistfully at her and bitterly 
regretting his folly. 

_4f she had been reconciled as easily as in the old 
time, which he also recollected, he might have viewed 
his offence lightly, but, seeing what it had done for 
her, it looked in his eyes what it was—a cruel and 
nprincipled outrage on one who loved and trusted 
him aud had a paramount claim on his love and trust. 

“Clara,” he burst forth, at length, “you cannot 
believe that I love or ever loved Lily Wilton ?” 

Her face flushed up, and her blue eyes sparkled as 
che raised them. 

“I have as much reason to believe that you loved 
me before we were married. ‘The signs were the 
same, One is no more false than the other.” 

For one instant he seemed to be on the point of 
anger, but conscience and his reawakened love for 
his wife checked the feeling. 

bh Clara,” he said, “let me confess all to you. You 
wive reason to complain, and I will not attempt to 
justify myself, for a married man has no right to 
sllow himself to be fascinated by any woman not his 
_ I was fascinated by her, led on by degrees till 
wane more interested than I realized. Aman may 
he pons _ his wife, yet think that other women may 
ro ~ lent. 1 thought her perfect. Don’t despise 
7 ara. Isee now what an actress she was; and 
— an idiot. But I did not purpose any wrong. It 
- 4 pleasure to see her, and, as 1 thought her far re. 
vee — everything low and mean, I felt safe. 
rn a y like, I fancied that she was going to exercise 
fees bel’ influence over me, Then, dear, your jea- 

Y helped it along, because the thought that you 


wronged her made her appear greater and you less in 
my eyes. But now I know her, and, Clara, Iam 
ashamed of myself.” 

The young wif* would not yield yet. She averted 
her eyes to hide the brightness of thew, and steadicl 
her voice to ask : 

“ What has effected this wonderfnl change ?” 

He coloured deeply. It was hard to think what a 
dupe he had been, 

“T suppose you think that I have been at her house 
often since we arrived,” he said. 

“ Have you not ?” she asked, quickly. 

“T have been there once only,” he replied. 

“ Oh, Charles! Why did you not tell me?” was her 
involuntary exclamation, 

“ You gave me nochance to tell you, dear,” he said, 
drawing his chair to her side and taking her hand. 

She suffered him to keep it, but did not yield yet. 
He had been there! 

“Thad been there not more then ten minutes, 
talking with her and Ned,” he resumed, “ when the 
door opened unceremoniously, and in walked Mrs, 
Stevens's maid, Jane, I was astonished at her ap- 
pearance, and still more astonished when Mrs. 
Wilton turned pale and started up as if to put her out 
of the room, She recollected herself, though, and in- 
vited her to sit down. 

“ Jane turned to me, ‘ I have come here to see 
you,’ she said, ‘and tell you of this woman, whom 
everybody says you are in love with.’ At that, and 
all through what she said, Mrs. Wilton lost all con- 
trol of herself, and tried to put her out. But she 
fiuished what she had to say. 

“© That woman pushed my hands from the rope,’ 
she said, ‘and when I said “ 1 shall drown !” she an- 
swered * Drown, then!” and when I tried to catch at 
the rope as I went down she kicked me.’ It wasu't 
so much what she said that shocked me, Clara, for in 
desperate fear of death one may not kuow what ove 
does, but it was what Mrs. Wilton said, ‘ You speak 
falsely!’ she cried out, fiercely, and, Clara, she 
slapped the woman’s face. I don’t like to thiuk of it. 
The sight of one whom I had been led to believe a 
model of softuess and dignity talking and acting like 
a vulgar termagant cured me.” 

There was sileuce for a moment, then the husband 
asked : 

“ Can you trust me again, Clara?” 

She looked up at him with tearful, tender eyes. 

“* You have ceased to care for her, but some other 
one will win you again.” 

“No!” he exclaimed, quickly, “I should never 
again like a womau who tried to captivate me, how- 
ever beautiful and excellent she migiit be, If ever any 
woman except yourself should begin to smile on me 
in the future I shall remember Lilly Wilton and the 
wreck of the ‘Osprey.’” 

Clara Aldrich leaned on her husband’s bosom, ten- 
der, happy, yet sighing. Such a pain is not easily 
forgotten, such a trust once broken not easily re- 
stored ; but she forgave and loved him, and as years 
proved how true his promise had been she learned 
to date her highest happiness from the wreck of the 
‘* Osprey.” 0. W. 





ILLUMINATION OF St. StePuen’s CLock TowER, 
—aAnother experiment has recently been made to il- 
luminate the great clock tower at the Houses of Par- 
liament. The agent employed was an oxygen and 
coal-gas lime light of great brilliancy. It was dis- 
played at the east front of the tower, while the 
other experiment was continued at the western 
gide. 

Parer UTensits.—In New York there is a mill 
which makes from paper such articles as milk-pans, 
cups, bread-pans, wash-bowls, etc., which are said 
to be superior to wood or metal. The paper, after 
being pulped, is pressed into a shape, dried, ena- 
melled, and subjected to a heat that would destroy 
some utensils of the kind; the material is light and 
easily handled, and does not rust, shrink, leak, or 
easily break, 

Curious Coincripence,—The Prince of Wales, as 
a subscriber to the Goodwood Cup, has nominated a 
horse, and by a curious coincidence that race will be 
run for on the 70th anniversary of this popular meet- 
ing, and on the same day that, 70 years ago, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., appeared at 
Goodwood races as the owner of a racehorse. ‘The 
entry is as follows :—Match, 100gs., Prince of Wales’s 
Rebel, by Trumpeter, beat Duke of Richmond’s 
Cedars, by Gay. 

THE Dover PirrR.—The breakwater at Dover 
| was begun in 1847, the estimate being 725,000/.; and 

in 1871 a contract was made, for 20,000/., for an en- 
largement of the outer end of the pier, and formation 
of the substructure of a fort for the War Department. 
‘The staging for the fort contract has been con- 
structed, and the engineer reported in April that a 





portion of the foundations of the fort had been set. 


The expenditure to that time had been 655,1581. 
for the pier and the junction wall, and 7,5881. under 
the fort contract. 

SINGULAR "isu.—A Dunbar correspondent informs 
us that a fish of an extraordinary appearance has 
been brought ashore in the creels of a crab-fisher at 
that place. The fish, which was about eighteen 
inches in length, was of a light brown colour, and 
mottled like a leopard, with spots of a darker hue, so 
that it had the appearance of being encased in a 
leopard’s skin. On its head, which was shorter and 
rounder than the common snout of the fish tribe, 
were two horns about two inches in length, with small 
holes beneath them, and under the lower jaw two 
similar shorter protuberances, The mouth itself had 
three jaws, the middle one being quite distinct from 
the other two. A thick mane two inches long ex- 
tended from the top of the head to the shouldor, and 
below it a large fin ran in unbroken length to the tail. 
A smaller fin extended along the belly. The shape 
of the fish was almost round, and not unlike that of a 
mackerel, but tapering much more quickly to the tail. 
It measured ten inches in girth at the shoulders. 
When cut open the iuside was as black and glossy 
as polished ebony, and the bone seemed harder and 
stronger than that of fish. Such a sea monster, adds 
a correspondent, has never before been seen in the 
locality, and it attracted a great deal of attention. 





THE VIENNA EXPOSITION OF 1873. 

Tue Archduke Rainer, president of the commission 
for preparing the necessary arrangements for the Ex- 
position of 1873, has, in a circular dated March 20, 
1872, made known that the owners of the beet sugar 
factories and sugar beet farms of Austria have 
authorized him to offer the following prizes for the 
best cultivators and machinery for harvesting sugar 
beets equivalent to 

1. 200/. and 1000. respectively for the two best beet- 
sowing machines. 

2. 501. for the best harrow or land roller. 

8. 10/. for the best beet weeder. 

4. 100/. and 501. respectively fur the two best beet 
cultivators. 

5. 300/. and 200. respectively for the two best beet 
harvesters. 

6. 20/. for the best beet-cleaniug machine. 

7. 201. for the best hoe. 

8. 301. for the best tool for raising the roots out of 
the ground. 

All machines and tools competing for these prizes 
have to be delivered at the grounds of the Exposi- 
tion prior to the month of March, 1873, excepting the 
harvesting machines, which will be accepted as late 
as September, 1873. All machines and tools will be 
practically tried on fields of beet roots and in all 
kinds of soil, unless specially intended for certain 
qualities of soil and so specilied. Awards will be 
made not later than November, 1873, but only for 
machines found to be entirely new and fully answer- 
ing the purposes for which tliey are intended, 

As regards other machinery intended for the Ex- 
position from foreign countries, information is given 
that all working machines should be announced at 
Vienna prior to August 1, 1872. 





Cannep Frvits.—The impression prevails among 
those who use freely fruits which are put up in tin 
cans that they are injured thereby, and this impres- 
sion is in many cases correct. It has long been con- 
teuded that all preserved fruits and vegetables 
should be stored in glass, and that no metal of any 
kind should be brought in contact with them. All 
fruits contain more or less of vegetable acids, and 
others that are highly corrosive are often formed by 
fermentation, and the metallic vessels are consider- 
ably acted upon. ‘Tin cans are held together by 
solder, an alloy into which lead enters largely. This 
metal is easily corroded by vegetable acids, and 
poisonous salts are formed. Undoubtedly many per- 
sons are greatly injured by eating tomatoes, peaches, 
etc., which have been placed in tin cans, and we ad- 
vise all our friends who contemplate putting up fruits 
the present summer to use only glass jars for the 
purpose. 

Roya Cottecs or SurcEons.—The annual elec- 
tion of Fellows into the council of this institution 
took place on the 4th instant, without a contest, a 
circumstance which has aot occurred for twelve years, 
On the present occasion the retiring councillors, 
Messrs. Henry Hancock, of the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, and Thomas Blizard Curling, of the London 
Hospital, the vice-presidents of the college, were 
re-elected, and the vacancy occasioned by the de- 
cease of Mr. Samuel Solly was filled up by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Barnard Wight Holt, of the Westminster 
Hospital, an institution which has not been repre- 
sented in the council since the decease of Mr. Guth- 
rie in 1856. In the evening the fellows dined to- 





gether at the “ Albion Tavern,” Sir William Fergus- 
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on, Bart., F.R.S., in the chair, supported by the Diree- 

tors-General of the Navy and Army Medical Depart- 
ments ; the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians aud’ Surgeons; the Master of the Society of 
Apothecaries; the Right Rey. Bishop M‘Dougal and 
Mr. Dalrymple, M.P., both fellows of the college; 
Messrs. Lund and Turner, of Manchester; Wiblin, 
of Southampton; Green, of Bristol; Baker, Evans, 
Tait, and Thomas, of Birmingham, etc., and an un- 
usually large number of metropolitan fellows. 








ROW PAPER COLLARS ARE MADE. 

Tyr collars are made in two varietios—of paper and 
cloth combined and of paper alone, The best mate- 
rials are used in the manufacture of the paper. It 
is supplied in heavy white sheets, sixteen by thirty- 
six inches in dimensions, weighing 125 pounds to the 
ream. On being received in the manufactory it is 
sent to the enamelling-room, where each sheet is 
covered with a thin layer of enamel and then placed 
on racks heated by steam pipes until thoroughly dry. 
This work is performed entirely by hand, and the 
enamel mixture applied with an ordinary brush. 

After the sheets bave become thoroughly dry they 
are embossed to imitate cloth. To produce this effect 
muslin is tightly stretched and pasted on plates of tin 
corresponding in size to the sheets of paper. Be- 
tween pairs of plates thus prepared the paper is 
laid, about fourteen sheets at a time being thus ar- 
ranged, making a pileof alternate layers of paper and 
tin. The whole is then passed between heavy steel 
rollers, the pressure being sufficient to imprint the 
threads of the cloth on the paper, so that a perfect 
fac simile is thus obtained. 

Each sheet is then polished by passing it over 
swiftly revolving brushes, when it is ready to be 
transformed into collars, The paper is next sent to 
the finishing-loft, where, by means of moveable dies 
nade of steel, with edges sharpened so as to pene- 
irate the material readily, the collars are cut out. A 
heap of sheets, about eighty in number, is arranged 
ander a press, the die placed upon them, and the press 
set in motion, A single stroke cuts through the 
paper, and the collars are shaped. They are now 
perfectly flat, destitute of button-holes, and, besides, 
must be moulded before they are ready for packing. 

At one end of the loft are large rolls of starched 
muslin, the use of which it is at first somewhat 
lifficult to divine, A glance at the next process 
ihrough which the collars pass soon affords an ex- 
lanation, for the muslin is seen cut up into little 
slliptical bits called “ patches ” which are pasted on 
she extremities and middle of the collar. Their ob- 
ject is to give the button holes the necessary strength 
and to prevent them tearing out when soaked by 
perspiration, A very ingenious machine puts on 
these patches, cuts the button-holes, impresses the 
imitation of stitcbes on the borders, folds the collar, 
and stamps its size on it, all in one motion, 

The collars, as fast as they are finished by this 
machine, are bent or moulded so as to fit the neck. 
The moulding apparatus accomplishes its work with 
astouishing quickuess, although it may be fairly con- 
sidered as rivalled in rapidity of motion by the girls 
who pack the collars in the boxes. A bundle of a dozen 
is made up and twisted into its receptacle as if by 
magic, each girl packing some 20,000 collars per 
day. The last process is to label the boxes, place 
them in cases, and the goods are ready for the 
marker, 

‘Lhe cloth-lined collars are the most expensive of 
the two varieties. They are made of paper to which 
muslin, either white or coloured, is firmly pasted, so 
that no embossing is necessary, and are cut out 
and finished in the same manner as above de- 
scribed. Cuffs and false shirt bosoms go through 
the same processes, dies being used of the required 
forms. 





SinGuiar CasEor Porsonina.—T wo men, named 


Nutler and Fenton, were poisoned at the Preston 
Railway Station with methylated spirits, on the 8rd 
inst, ‘Ihey found the liquid trickliug through a 
goods van from a leaky cask, and drank a quantity 
of it. Nutler was found dead at 10 o'clock the same 
night ina brake van, and has left a widow and five 
children. Teuton has been seriously ill, but is now 
recovering. 

Royat Connwalt Potyrecunic Socisty,—The 
40th annual exhibition of this society will open on 


Weduesday, August 21, 1872. Medals and prizes in 
mouey will be awarded in the following departments : 
Mecianics — Machinery and modelg; mechanical 
aud other scientific inventions and improvements; 
specimeus of vaval architecture; essays and ecien- 
tific papers, ete, Fine Arts—Pictures and drawings 
by protessioual artists and amateurs, sculpture, archi- 
tectural drawings and models, and specimens of orna- 
mentalart. Photography—Photographs by profes- 
Biouals and amateurs. Natural History — Ussays, 





local observations, eollections of specimens, etc, 
School Productions — Mechanical and free-hand 
drawings, specimens of penmanship, etc. Also plain 
needlework, etc., British lace, and all objects of inte- 
rest connected with science and the fine and indus- 
trial arts which may be considered deserving by the 
judges, The exhibition will be open for eight days. 
No charge is made for space. ‘I'he society will de- 
fray the expense of carriage to and from the exhi- 
bition of pictures and drawings by professional 
artists, and photographs by profascionas photo- 
graphers. The carriage of all other articles must be 
paid by the exhibitor, except in special cases, when 
an exceptional arrangement may be made, Exhibits 
should be forwarded so as to reach the Polytechnic 
Hall, Falmouth, not later than Tuesday, August 13th, 
after which no space can be guaranteed, Lists of 
prizes and premiums, and all farther information may 
be obtained from the secretary, J. H. Collins, F.G.S., 
Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth; 








FAOCETIA. 


Acz is venerable in man, and would be in woman 
—if ever she became old, 

“ Wuat kind of waste has the ocean?” asked & 
fashionable young lady of her lover. “A watery 
waste, my dear.” 

A YANKEE humourist who had a hard time of it 
says, “ When a man begins to go down hill he finds 
everything greased for the occasion.” 

A YouNG lady went into a music shop, and asked 
the assistant if he had “ Loving Eyes,” He replied, 
* I’m told so by the girls.” 

THE conductor of an omnibus said to a young 
lady, one of his passengers: ‘Miss, your fare.” 
“Well, if lam,” she replied, “I don’t want any of 
your impertinence,” 

“ Arg the pictures which you brought from Italy 
all landscapes ?” said an artist one day to Mrs, Bot- 
fin. ‘Lor’ bless you, no,” replied the indiguant 
lady, “ them's ile paintin’s,” 

“Ts your note good ?” said one mechanic to another 
recently, on receiving a “promise to pay.” “It 
ought to be,” was the reply; “ everybudy’s got 
one.” 

A TOLL-GATE keeper was lately brought before a 
magistrate for cruelty to his daughter, occasioned by 
allowing her lover to drive through the gate free 
when she had charge of it. Like one of Shake- 
speare’s heroines, “she never ‘tolled * ber love.” 

DURATION OF HONEYMOON. 

Newly Married Daughter: “Mamma, how long 
does the honeymoon last?” 

Practical Parent: “ Until you ask your husband 
for money, my dear.” 


A MAN arrested for cruelty to a miserable-looking 
horse was asked if he ever fed him. “ Ever fed him? 
that’s a good 'un,” was the reply. ‘He's gota 
bushel and a half of oats at home now, only he ain't 
got time to eat ‘em.” 

SEVERAL people who have answered an advertise- 
ment promising a “ correct likeness of yourself, and 
your jortune told,” for two shillings, have received 
a penny mirror, and been informed that they can tell 
their own fortunes by counting their money. 

“You flatter me,” said a thin exquisite the other 
day to a young lady who was praising the beauties 
of his moustache, ‘“ For heaven's sake, ma’am,” in- 
terposed an old skipper, “ don’t make that monkey 
any flatter than he is!” 

FLATTERKING.—Miss Flint: “ You needn’t read me 
the flattering letter you have received from Miss 
Conchshels; if she makes an idiot of herself by ad- 
miring you is that any reason why I should make 
myself one ?” 

A YOUTHFUL novice in smoking turned deadly 
pale and threw his cigar away. “Oh, dear,” he 
said, “ there’s some’in’ in that cigar that’s makin’ me 
sick.” ‘1 know what it is,” said Lis companion, 
pulling away, “What?” “ Tobacker,” 

“Sxzg there!” exclaimed a returned Irish soldier to 
a gaping crowd as he exhibited with some pride a 
hat with a bullet hole in it, “ Look at that hole, 
will you? Yousee that if it had been a low-crowued 
hat I should have been killed outright.” 

Tue following advertisement appears in a Cana- 
dian paper: ‘* Will the gentleman who stole my 
melons last Saturday night be generous enough to 
return me a few of the seeds, as they are a chuice 
variety ?” 

CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION.—Ten caniidates.sent 
in their vames for the vacant post of Prince Orloff's 
cook, upon which the ambassador invited the chief 
aristocratic gourmets of the capital to come and try 
their skill in preparing a grand bauquet, which took 
place a short time since. Every candidate had four- 








teen dishes to prepare; the banquet, therefore, com. 
prised a hundred and forty dishes in all. The jn 
were so bewildered by the variety of the dishes tha 
they reserved judgment. All the chefs in Paris ay, 
awaiting the result. 

A “Put-vup Jon.”—An irascible old deacon th, 
other night threw his boots ata noisy dog under hj, 
window. It was an effective but not economical way 
of getting rid of his visitor, for the dog seized the 
expensive missiles and disappeared. Now the 
deacon thinks it was a put-up job. 

“ FRED,” said a father to his son, “ I hear that yon 
and your wife quarrel and’wrangle every day. [Lg 
me warn you against such a fatal practice.” “ Who. 
ever told you that, father, was totally mistaken ; m 
wife and I haven’t spoken to one another for g 
month.” 

Dersy Notz.—It is a cnrious fact, to be noted by 
future historians, that, the Derby Day fell on the 29th 
Mey, and that therefore far once se Oaks and the 
Derby were combiued, Of course Priuce Charlis 
was bound to be beaten on a day when another 
Charlie-Stewart got a-hiding in a tree.—Fun. 

A COLOURED mail carrier in Virginia was recently 
well shaken by a man for kicking his doz, “Look 4 
here, massa,” said he, “ you’d better be keerful how 
you shake dis chile; cos when yon shakes me you 
shakes de whole ob de United States; I carries de 
mails,” 

Tere is an Irishman employed as a porter on a 
railway who brags of having a watch that keeps 
correct time. He was heard to remark not man 
evevings since, upon pulling out his watch, “If the 
sun ain't over that hill in a minit and a half, he will 
be late.’ 


Tue students of a Maine college recently disar- 
ranged the seats in the chapel for a practical joke, 
but concluded that the laugh was on the other side 
when the professor opened. the morning service by 
reading from Proverbs, “It is as sport for a fool to 
do mischief, but a man of understanding hath wis- 
dom.” 

Urs anp Downs.—A recent writer says that itis 
somewhat remarkable that thieves are so improvi- 
dent that they never lay anything up. ‘They never 
lay anything down, either, when they have once 
taken it up; and, by a strange. coincidence, a career 
passed in taking up ends by their being taken up 
themselves. 

A COLOURED man was once asked why be did not 
get married. “ Why, you gee, sah,” said he, “I gos 
an ole mudder, an’ [ hab to.do fur her, yo see, sah, 
au’ ef L didn't buy her shoes an’ stockin’s she wouldn't 
git none, Now, if I way to git, married, [’d hab to buy 
dem tings for my wife, and dat’ud be takin’ de shoes 
an’ stockins right out er my ole mudder’s mouf.” 

A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Eligible Bachelor (gallantly): “Of course your 
daughter is engaged fur every remaining dance, Mrs. 
Jones? I need scarcely ask such a question |” 

Anxious Mamma (delighted): “ No, indeed, dear 
Sir James——” 

Eligible Bachelor : “Oh—er—LI am !"—Punch. 

A 8OPT ANSWER, ETC, 

Babington Jones, Esq, (who has presented his carts 
de visite): “ Yes, nicely taken, isn’t it?—so mellow 
and, ah, so refined !” 

Bertha (catching the enthusiasm): “Ob! indeed 
it is, and such a beautiful soft expression in the eyes, 
too.”"—Fun, 

Peas.— Madam,” said a lodger to his landlady, “1 
am very sure this pepper is half pens.” * Peas!” 
cried the lady, bridliug wp, “ peas, indeed! That 
pepper is some of the very best. You don’t know 
auything about pepper, sir, if. you think there's peas 
in that.” “For all that, madam,” said the lodger, “I'm 
sure that pepper is half peas—; ---p, pep, pre-r, pe 
six letters, aud three of theu. p’s!” 

A BABY was left at the house of a very respect 
able man in. Aberdeen the other night with a note, 
saying: “1 have beard you very highly spoken of, 
so | leave this dear child in your care. Be good to 
it, bring it up in luxury, pever let ib kuow but what 
it is your own, don’t give it any brwudy, get a first- 
class wet-nurse for it, because it has always beep 
used to one, and the mother will always {wel groatly 
obliged, etc. 

Onzgof Mark Twain’s farmers bought some Bart- 
lett pear trees, and the next season he tuvk some of 
the fruit to the tree dealer. “What kind of pexrsdo 
you call these?” ‘Well, I don't kuow; Button 
pears, perhaps,” “But they grew on one of those 
trees you svld me for a Bartlett!” “Are you © 
stupid,” was the dealer's couvincing rejviader, “% 
tv suppose that a tree is going to bear Bartlett pear? 
the first year?” 

A Ovo |pEA.—It has been proposed that a dept 
tation from the dangerous classes shuuld, as early 98 
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possible, wait upon the Home Secretary, to request 
the right honourable gentleman to direct that, dur- 
ing the continuance of the hot weather Her Majesty’s 
jails shall be supplied with a sufficient quantity of 
ice for the use of the prisoners therein confined; an 
additional allowance to be issued to convicts coming 
off the treadmill.— Punch. 

Meum AnD Tuum.—-The Mines Regulation Bill 
imposes restrictions on the employment of women 
and children in mines, knowingly. This last word 
is a superaddition to the original clause, made in the 
mine-owners’ interest, of course without any idea of 
aiding evasion, which, also of course, however, it will 
facilitate. Employers who overwork the employed 
rob them of health and strength, and the Mines Re- 
gulation Bill will not answer its purpose unless it 
obliges every mine-owner to observe the distinction 
between mine and thine. —Punch. 

HER LAST PLAOE. 

A orat called at the residence of a gentleman to 
apply for a place in answer to an advertisement. 
The lady of the house asked for her references. 

“| have lived five years at my last place,” said 
the girl, “If you waut to know any more about me 
ask Father Hawley.” 

The lady was favourably impressed with a girl 
who had lived five years without changing her 
place, but concluded to call on Father Hawley. 

“Do you know 4 girl called so-and-so ?” 

“Yes,” 

“She lived five years in her last place ?” 

“ Yes,” 

All correct so far. But as the lady turned to go 
Father Hawley inquired : 

“Do you know where her last place was ?” 

“No; she didn’t mention that.” 

“It was ia Milbank Penitentiary.” 

“MEN (AND WOMEN) SHOULD ‘ NOT’ BE WHAT 

THEY SEEM.” 

Some People have a Way of appearing as if they 
were Carrying on @ Desperate Flirtation when 
they are in reality doing Nothing of the Kind. 
For Instance : 

What they Seem to Say. 

Mr. Jenkins: “ Lf the devotion of a life, Miss Per- 
kiuns——” 

Miss Perkins: “Ab! Would that I had known of 
this before!” 
* * * a * 

‘ Mr. Tomkins: “ Fly, oh, fly with me, Miss Wil- 

ins!” 

Miss Wilkins: “ Spare me, oh, spare me, Mr. Tom- 
kins !” 

What they are really Saying. 

Mr. Jenkins; ‘Some people can’t bear a cat ina 
room. My grandmother couldn’t.” 

Miss Perkins: “Well, my Aunt Dorothy would 
turu faint at the sight of strawberries!” 

2 * * * + 

Mr. Tomkins: “You'd hardly think it, but from 
Moses and Son’s to the Marble Arch, is exactly one 
mile, Miss Wilkins.” 

Miss Wilkins: ‘No! Really ?—Punch. 

MUDDLED MUTTON. 

John Jackson was found the other night with a 
leg of mutton under his arm. One of the efficient 
members of the force arrested him and escorted him 
to the station house. Ou the way John stumbled and 
fell over all sorts of obstructions on the pavement. 
He found the road quite rough, and the officer had a 
rough time of it too. Each time Jackson fell he 
dropped his leg of mutton, but always contrived to 
pick it up again, At last the station house was 
reached, and on Sergeant Taylor questioning him 
he replied that he was all right and his legs of mut- 
ton also: 

Sergeant: “ What legs of mutton? 
certainly only one there, sir.” 

John: “ Why—hic—yes ; I’ve got—hic—sixteen 
legs—hic—of mutton.” 

Sergeant: “Sixteen? Oh,no, Where are they? 
There is only one.” 

John: “'There must—hic—be sixteen legs of mut- 
ton, sergeant, for I—hic—fell down—hic—sixteen 
times, and every—hic—time I found a leg of—hic— 
mutton. There must be sixteen—hic—legs of mutton.” 
_ Sergeant: “Take the prisoner back, and see if he 
is able to tell one leg from sixteen in the morning.” 

A BRACE OF BLUNDERS, 

A Goop story is told in Yorkshire of a genial 
young gentleman, unwilling to omit recognition of 
an acquaintance, who, at a wedding reception, lately, 
caught sight of a gray-whiskered and rather stately 
Person, aud, being satisfied by inquiry of his identity, 
mmumediatel y edged along to his side. 
oa renin said he, exteuding his hand with 
we havart m delighted to see you, 1 believe 

A : en t met since we parted in Wales,’ 

“th really fear,” said the gray-whiskered magnate, 

Mt you have me at an advantage.” 


You have 





* Why, you don’t recollect! But then I was very 
much younger,” said the other, “ when with my fa- 
ther in Wales,” 

“And, to tell the truth,” said the other gentle- 
man, “my remembrances of ever having been in 
Wales are very indistinct,” 

** Excuse the question,” said the young man, ra- 
ther desperately ; “are you uot Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton ?” 

** By no means; I’m Mr, Poland.” 

“ A thousand pardons !” and the discomfited youth 
moved away. 

But a few nights afterwards, at another reception, 
his eye was similarly cauglit, and, the edgeof his mor- 
tification having been worn off, he could smile at his 
mistake, and he accordingly made his way once more 
to the side of a gentleman, with gray mutton-chop 
whiskers, and after a word or two on the weather and 
the scene, he said: - 

“That was an awkward thing of me the other 
night when I took you for old Thornton.” 

** And who do you take me for now, may I ask ?”’ 
said his companion, 

“ Why—why,” said the embarrassed young man 
of society—‘‘ you told me you were Mr. Poland.” 

‘* On the contrary, my name is ‘thornton,” was the 
rather annibilating response, and the young man at 
this day calls it a case of diabolic duality. 








COMPARISON. 


How beautiful unto the eye 
Are rose-buds decked with green 
But when the leaves and roses die 
The thorns alone are seen. 
So beauty, which was only born 
To make the heart more kind, 
Oft leaves, when loneliness has gone, 
A thorny bed behind. 


The little birds that sang so sweet 
Through all the summer days 

In autumn seek a new retreat 
To warble forth their lays. 

So those who lean on friends alone, 
When fortune’s smile is fair, 

In trouble find those friends have flown 
And left them in despair. 


The gentle drops of rain that spread 
O’er land and sea below 

Up in the cold, cold heights o’erhead 
Form into hail and snow. 

So loving hearts, if forced to dwell 
Where love is never known, 

In time will find themselves as well 
With coldness overgrown. 


No day so fair but storms can shroud 
And force its charms to flight ; 
But could we look above the clouds 
The sun would still be bright, 
So life looks often dark and drear, 

And we sink in despair, 
When if the future was but clear 
All would be bright and fair. 


GEMS, 


J.F.S. 








Tue empire of woman is an empire of softness, of 
addresses and complacency—lher commands are 
caresses, her menaces are tears. 

Or all passions avarice is the most unaccountable, 
as it precludes the miser from all pleasure except 
that of hoarding. 

A Goop word is an easy obligation; but not to 
speak ill requires only silence, which custs us no- 
thing. 

Ir a man has a right to be proud of anything it 
is a good action done as it ought to be, without any 
cold suggestions of interest lurking at the bottom of 
it. 

Iv you wish to know the value that is set on our 
society announce that you intend to give up giving 
parties, then count the invitations you continue to 
receive, 

Haste and rashness are storms and tempests, 
breaking avd wreckivg busivuess; but nimbieness 
is a full, feir wind, blowing it with speed to the 
haven. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


QuEEN or Puppines.—Soak one pint of bread- 
crumbs in one pint of milk, beat the yolks of eight 
eggs and whites of four with one cup of sugar, 
flavour with lemon,add one tablespoonful of butter, 
and bake it. Beat the four whites of egg that were 
left out with a cup of sugar, put it over the pudding 
as soon as baked, and cook it until the meringue is 
a light brown. 

Bakep AppuEs.—Take good cooking apples and 








pare nicely ; take the core out with a narrow-bladed 
knife. Now put these apples in a pie plate; fill 
each hole in the apple with sugar; scrape a little 
nutmeg and strew over the top; put about three 
tablespoonfuls of hot water in the plate, and set 
in a hot dven until done. When baked sufficiently 
poo a spoon and place the apples ona plate to 
cool, 

INFLUENCE OF Foop upon Povutrry AND Faas. 
—The influence of the food of poultry upon the 
quality and flavour of their flesh and eggs has not 
generally been taken into consideration; but it is 
now well ascertained that great care should be ex- 
ercised in regard to this matter. In some instances 
it has been attempted to feed poultry on a large 
scale in France on horseflesh, and, although they 
devour this substance very greedily, it has been 
found to give them a very unpleasant savour. ‘I'he 
best fattening material for chickens is said to be 
Indian cornmeal and milk; and certain large poultry 
establishments in France uso this entirely, to the 
advantage both of the flesh and of the eggs. 








STATISTICS. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES.—A few days ago a re- 
turn was issued showing the gross capital value of 
all terminable annuities outstanding in 1815, 1820, 
1825, 1830, and 1885, and in each year siuce 1835, 
with a statement of the principle on which suck 
capital is calculated. The valuvo was 39,396,7962 ir 
1815, 40,968,580/. in 1820, 56,623,201/. in 1825, 
60,384,333. in 1830, 65,291,017. in 1835, and 
65,667,3001. in 1836, It then decreased steadily by 
a million or two a year to 18 947.7401. in 1861, from 
which it mounted to 19,388,8761. in 1862, to 
20,716,7271 in 1863, and to 26,442,428/ in 1864. It 
went dewn about a million in the following year, and 
continued at that level until 1867, when it rose to 
27,521,5131, In the next year it sprang to 56,816,8031L., 
was 55,471,424/. in 1869, 55,130,3801. in 1879, and 
57,969,885/, in 1871. The Comptroller-General says, 
in a note to the return :—‘ The terminable annuities 
on January 5, 1815, 1820, and 1825, appear from 
former returns to have been valued ‘in capital stock 
at the current prices of the day ;’ in another return 
made for 1830 the rate of interest is stated to have 
been 4} per cent. perannum ; and, in consequent re- 
turns made for 1835 and for every following year, in- 
terest has been taken after the rate of 34 per cent. 
per annum.” 











MISCELLANKOUS. 


Tue Channel Fleet is expected to visit the easterm 
coast in July, 

Ir has been proposed to place a painted window 
in Westminster Abbey to the memory ot the officers 
and men who went down in the “Captain.” 

A NEw theatre is to be built in Rome, which is to 
serve as & model theatre and as a sclwol for the im- 
provement of the |talian drama. 

Tue Spanish journals announce the death of 
Cucharés, the celebrated bull-fighter, at Segovia, his 
native village, 

Fivg poisoned foxes have been found in the neigh- 
hourhood of Penzance, and there is consequently 
great indignation amoung the Western sportsmen. 

Tue Tord Lieutenant of Ireland is seuding to the 
exhibition in Dublin the historical collection of gald 
and silver plate in his possession which was pre- 
sented by Queen Anne to the Duke of Marlborough. 

THE population of Japan has been ascertained by 
the census taken at the end of last year, and it is 
stated by those having the means of testing its cor- 
rectness to be alittle over 37 millions, 

A GREAT sale of jewellery, said tu be the property 
of the Ex-Empress of the French, took place at the 
rooms of Messrs, Christie, Mauson, and Woods om 
the 1st. iust. The total amount realized was more 
than 50,0001, 

M. Turers recently had the curiosity to have his 
orders and decorations valued, iucluding the golden 
fleece. They are estimated to be worth 28,000 francs, 
This is putting down houour practically. If their 
gross weight had been added the idea would have 
been complete. 

Somg anxiety prevails on the Continent as to 
whether the expected little stranger will be an heir~ 
apparent; for, in case of a princess, the Crowa would 
devolve on the Prince of Flauders, known for bis 
sympathies with Prussia. ‘The Princess is a Hohen- 
zollern. 

AN INTERESTING RELIC.—Thero is at Linz a'piano 
bearing date 1803, which was presented to Beethovem 
by the city of Paris, Its present owner wisued to 
exhibit this interesting relic at the approaching Uni- 
versal Exhibition in Vienna, but the committee have 
written to say that, accordiug tu the exictiug regula- 
tions, it is impossible for them to receive it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. H. D. (Penryn-)—The nineteenth century com- 
menced on the first of January, 1801. 

Jenniz wishes to hear more of “ R. B.G.,” and es- 
pecially to know in what business he is engaged, 

Mancarerra,—You have omitted to give the name of 
the gentleman to whom you respond. 

Sarau.—Thanks for your note, which will be con- 
sidered. It may be however that your taste is singular. 

Five Sai.ors (Portsmouth.)—Each must send his re- 
quest op a separate sheet of paper, and each letter must 
be properly authenticated. 

EK. F.—We believe the class of men referred to are 
highly respectable. Of course an ill-favoured sheep is 
sometimes touund amongst a flock. 

Wituir and Frep.—The advice we should give is 
almost as laconic as it is old; it is “Don't court in 
couples.” 

Two Cxums.—The letter is as little worthy of the 
writer's professed position as it is of an editur’s con- 
sideration. 

Annie C.—Your first note was received, and attended 
to in proper order, as we trust you have discovered by 
this time. 

Cuar.es H.—A personal visit to the office might pro- 
bably beof service to you; the matter could then be talked 
over. 

T. C.—There is no charge made. You must send a 
Jetter containing your wishes and as full particulars as 
possible. 

H. J. C.—The indices prepared forthe various volumes 
of Tue Lonpon Reaper willenable you to find the in- 
formation of which you are in search. 

D. C. L.—The careful use of oxalic acid dissolved in 
warm water will effect your object. The quantity is a 
teaspoonful of acid in a small tea-cup of water. 

Cak1o C.—Six feet four inches isan exceptional height, 
and the letter is as exceptional a specimen of the pro- 
fessed position of its writer. It need not be farther 
alluded to. 

A. M.—You should inquire at some wholesale chemist 
and druggist’s if you are unable to procure the article 
ofan ordinary chemist. It is not our habit to publish 
such addresses. 

PavLINE W.’s love-letter has arrived. So absorbed how- 

ever was she by the teuder passion when it was written 
a a forgot to say into whose hands she wished it 
placed, 
__D. H. J. C-—As it would not be in accordance with our 
idea of propriety to reprint in this place a column or so 
of addresses from a Directory, we must beg to decline to 
comply with your request. 

58. K. W.—You must at all events have an introduction 
to the chief clerk of the office, and will probably tind that 
the influence of one of the directors or secretary of the 
company is also necessary. 

H. B.—Before we can attend to the principal request 
of your letter you must learn to write more carefully, 
aud at all events correct the grave error of using a little 
“i” when you allude to yourself. In such a case the 
capital letter must always be employed. 

Betran.—l. Oil-silk can be purchased at a chemist’s 
shop. 2. If such a case were submitted to us we should 
advise the person to accept the notice he received, and 
ye him from quibbling either about an hour or a 

y: 

: Four Youne LapIES are recommended not to go court- 
ing together ; even iu this age such a proceeding is 
likely to be too much for the nerves of a young man, and 
is likely to be ineflicacious upon the principle that one 
may have too much of a good thing. 

SxLVESTER.—A removal to another locality at some dis- 
‘ance is the best cure for such distraction as yours. You 
sould really make an earnest endeavour to remove, or 
the consequences may be that you will get into a Scrape 
that will last as long as you live, 

Jemima B.—A lotion to remove freckles can be made 
with the following ingredients:—Half-pint of elder- 
flower water, one ounce of strained lemon juice, ten 
gtaius sub-carbonate of potash, half a teaspoonful of gly- 
ceriue, and fifteen graius of powdered borax. 

E. M. (Cheltenham).—We cannot give you any very 
practical information as to the persons from whom you 
can purchase straw-plait. Perhaps some of the large 
dealers in fabrics iu your own town can better answer the 
question. The manufacture of straw-plait occupies many 
of the inhabitants of Luton and other towns of Bedford- 
shire, Hertford, and Buckingham 3 it has also been suc- 





aw introduced into the Orkneys and north of Scot- 
nd. 


Curcrtoy.—A wife under the circumstances described 
has no legal claim upon her husband. The costs of ob- 
taining a divorce vary considerably, and an attempt to 
estimate them is often fallacious. None but those inti- 
mately acquainted with the case are able to form an ac- 
curate idea, 

Manion V. V.—To append the epithet good looking to 
a lady’s name is to give her a description truly, but in- 
asmuch as tastes and opinions differ on the subject of 

ood looks our correspondent must favour us with 
tter details before we can grant her the accommodation 
she requires. 

ALExaNDER D.—The verses are prettily written, and 
might have some interest for the inhabitants of the 
locality, which we presume is that portionof the country 
remote from the celebrated city built upon a portion of 
the banks of the river named. We are afraid the verses 
would not interest the public generally. 

Jenny and Ipa.—It is very difficult to hook a fish with- 
®ut bait ; by parity of reason young ladies cannot expect 
to catch sweethearts unless they place before them some- 
thing in the way of description on which the imagination 
can feast. These correspondents have not forwarded the 
smallest tittle of description of themselves. 

Srraigut Hatr.—l, As you are engaged we think yon 
ought to write voluntarily to your sweetheart before you 
start on your visit. Of course you will acquaint him 
with your movements. 2. The Christian name Arthur is 
derived from a Celtic and Gaelic word signifying *‘ A 
Bear.” 3. You write nicely and correctly. 


DAME NATURE SLIGHTED. 


She makes the sweet red roses blow, 
And lilies white as sunless snow, 
And daffodils of golden glow, 
To kindle love and inspiration. 
We pass them by with hasty feet, 
We k&carcely know that flowers are sweet ; 
We have not time to halt and greet 
The dear old dame with admiration. 


She hangs her leafy banners soft 
Upon the forest masts aloft ; 
She pours her music from the croft, 
From bills of birds of every feather. 
We turn our heads and haste along, 
Heedless of balmy leaf and song, 
To mingle in the busy throng, 
Aud measure credit’s doubtful tether. 


She sends her sunshine through the air, 
A “cosmetic” for her children fair, 
But “ parasols” uplifted there 
A silken insult interposes 
Betwixt them and the shining dome. 
Like other flowers shut in their room, 
They lose their beauty and their bloom, 
Aud lilies grow in place of roses. 


Wild flower, woodland, and waterfall, 
A sky of glory over all, 
Nature provides for great and small, 
Aud is it not a sin to slight her ? 
She may resent the slight, and then 
Withdraw her charms from worldly men, 
Uuless we turn a leaf again, 
And make esthetic records whiter. 


The love of lucre and of fame, 
The ba..ker’s discount, and the claim 
Of notes that bear a trusted name, 
Fill heart and soul to overflowing. 
And slighted Nature smiles in vain 
In golden light, or weeps in rain, 
Or shouts in storms upon the main, 
Or sighs in gentle winds soft blowing. 
G. W. B. 


Arrtuur, twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., good looking, and has a 
good income; would like to marry a respectable and well- 
accomplished young lady. 

ALMA, nineteen, rather short, blue eyes, brown hair, 
would like to marry a young man who is fond of home 
and children. 

Exuma, twenty, fair, pretty, good tempered, with a small 
income, is in want of a husband who must be loving and 
fond of home, 

Magate T., eighteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, loving 
aud domesticated, Respondent must be dark, not very 
tall, about twenty-two; a tradesman preferred. 

Geroxaie, eighteen, dark, domesticated, and of a loving 
disposition, wishes to marry a good-tempered gentle- 
man. 

Joun S., twenty-three, 5ft. llin. handsome, and an 
officer in the Navy. Respondent must be well educated 
and fond of home. 

Cuan ces, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., and quite able to keep 
awife. Respondent must be about twenty, and a domes- 
tic servant. 

Epwakp, twenty-five, tall, handsome, loving, and in a 
a good position. Respondent must be willing to leave 
England, 

CaROLINE, nineteen, gray eyes, dark-brown hair, and of 
a loving disposition, would like to marry a young man 
who is a sailor. “ 

Buz 8., twenty-five, 5ft. llin., dark, handsome, andan 
engineer. Respondent must be able to cook ; a domestic 
servant preferred. 

E.tEy, eighteen, tall, handsome, a brunette, well edu- 
cated, aud a good pianiste. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, fair, handsome, loving, and have a 
good income. 

Wa ter, twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., dark-brown eyes, curly 
hair, whiskers and moustache, and is a printer. Respon- 
deut must be about twenty, handsome, loving, and tond 
of children. 

JupirH, twenty-three, medium height, blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, and the only daughter of amechauic, Ke- 
spondent must be about thirty, handsome, and a trades- 
mal 





Epiru, eighteen, middle height, dark, natural curling 
hair, large gray eyes, a rare beauty, with a figure mos} 
exquisite. Respondent must bea tall, dark gentleman 
with not less than 500l. a year. 

JENNIE, nineteen, tall, dark, domesticated, and would 
make a loving wife, Respondent must be about twenty. 
four, tall, dark, handsome, and able to keep a wife com. 
fortably. 

Witt1am, twenty-seven, tall, dark hair and eyes, in a 

ood position, and has expectations. Respondent must 
be about twenty-one, rather pretty, fond of home andj 
children, 

NELLIz, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
good figure, fond of music and duncing- Respondent 
must be tall, dark, handsome, and must be fond of the 
drama. 

Unpiye wishes to marry a dark gentleman who is 
good looking and very affectionate. She is very fair, 
has ag blue eyes, golden hair, is loving and domesti- 
cated. 

Rosent, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, brown 
eyes, ina good situation, fond of music, and good look. 
ing. Respondent must be handsome, fond of home and 
children, 

Lotttz, twenty, tall, fair, nice eyes, very pretty mouth, 
splendid teeth, on the whole a lovely woman, has a small 
i R t must be tall, dark, and in a good 





position. 

Potty, nineteen, average height, blue eyes, dark curling 
hair, earns a good salary. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, and not over twenty-three ; money notso 
much considered as a kind, affectionate husband. 

Horace, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark, good looking, quite 
able to keep a wife in a good position. Respondent must 
be religious and of domesticated habits, a member of the 
Congregationalists preferred. 

Bona Fivg, twenty-five, 5ft. 10., rather dark, good 
looking, very affectionate, fond of home and musical; 
holds a good appointment. Respondent must possess 
fair looks and a little money. 

Tommy, twenty-one, 6ft., fair complexion, fond of home 
and children, in a position, wishes to marry a 
young lady about twenty, handsome and very fond of 
music, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Extza W. is respon:led to by—“ W. M.,” seaman in the 
Royal Navy, twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., fair complexion, blue 
eyes, auburn hair and whiskers; his future prospects 
are bright. 

Ruru by—* An Engineer Working in London,” who 
earus 1001, a year, aud will study her happiness. 

Mipyicut Watce by—‘* Dark Eyed Aunie,” eighteen, 
pretty, domesticated, and fond of children. 

Epwarp T. by—* A. B.,” who is all that is required to 
make a good wife. 

Frep C. by—* Annie B.,” nineteen, 5ft. 3in., domesti- 
cated, very cheerful, affectionate, and would make a de- 
voted wife toa kind husband, 

Mary V. by—“‘ Charlie W.,” who has fallen in love with 
her description ; he offers bis hand and heart, he is in 3 
very good profession, twenty-one, and tall. 

Georcs I’. by—** Florence M.,” who is all he requires, 
of a loving disposition, domesticated, foud of children, 
and has a yearly income. 

True Bive 4 —*E, T.,” tall, rather fair, can play 
pa Neg piano, domesticated, and would make a loviug 
wile, 

Constancy by—“C. B. A.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 5in.,s 
stoker. He is good looking, of a loving disposition, aud 
would make a home happy. 

. M. by—‘* 8S, S.,” nineteen, domesticated, eco- 
nomical, and prefers a policeman; would make him s 
good wife. 

P. K.S. by—* S. F.,” would like to hear more of him, 
and is all he requires; aud by—‘“‘ Polly,” twenty-iive, 
tall, rather dark, thoroughly domesticated, very ailee- 
tiouate, and would like a sailor. 

Lizzis by—“ Arthur M.,"’ twenty-one, tall, good look- 
ing, sowing, poe tempered, a sailor with good prospects; 
and by—‘‘ Main Tack,” twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., good look- 
ing, good tempered, and of a loving disposition. 

Henry H. by—“‘ Amo,” nineteen, a blonde, loving, and 
domesticated; and by—* L. B.,” she is tall, fair, foud of 
home, and passionately so of children, domesticated, but 
without any dowry. 

Teppy W. by—“ Clarinda,” thirty, tall, dark and very 
fond of children ; would make bome all it should be toa 
true and loving husband ; and by—‘‘ Blushing Rosie,” 
twenty-two, tall, amiable, loves children, would do her 
best to deserve the love and confidence of her husband, 
has a fair complexion, brown eyes, rather light hair, and 
in a very respectable position. 
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